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CRETE-CAIRO EXPRESS 


Events will quickly show what plans were made by Hitler and 
Mussolini at their meeting this week on the Brenner Pass. Indeed, 
even now it is only the schematic details of which we are in ignorance : 
whether an air-borne assault on Cyprus is to precede or follow the Ger- 
man occupation of Syria, what functions and timetable are assigned to 
Admiral Darlan’s fleet, at what stage the Axis will move against 
Gibraltar. The conception of the German High Command is already 
clear: its objective is the destruction of our military and naval forces 
based on the Suez Canal; and the means are a simultaneous invasion 
of Egypt from Lybia and through Palestine, while a spur of the enemy’s 
Middle East Army extends towards both Mosul and Basra, and the 
Atlantic exit from the Mediterranean is closed, in co-operation, 
perhaps, with the French fleet, by action from Spain or Dakar, or 
both. The British Staff must long have foreseen such a German 
plan; we must hope that they are better prepared to forestall it than 
they were in Crete. 

The loss of Crete may not have been such a major catastrophe as 
our defeat by General Rommel in Libya; that was a crucial action, 
since from the flying-fields of Benghazi and Derna the defence 
of Crete by air would have been much easier. But to belittle the 
enemy’s achievement in successfully invading Crete is to adopt the 
posture of the ostrich. We have once more suffered reverse on a big 
scale, and the German victory is highly important in that he has now 
gained a position from which the Luftwaffe can operate simultaneously 
against Syria, Haifa, Alexandria and Tobruk. A post-mortem is 
not merely permissible, but vital if we are to arrest further disaster. 

What cost us Crete, or, rather, when did we finally lose Crete ? 
The answer is plain: we lost Crete when the Air Command in the 
Middle East decided that the fighter and bomber aircraft based on the 
island must be evacuated, for self-preservation. From that moment 
onwards our military and naval forces on and around Crete operated 
with oddsshopelessly against them. Whatever may be thought of the 
conduct ef#he Command in Crete, individual fighting men and units 
withstood and did all that men can withstand and do. But the position 
had already» been lost by the failure to prepare the defences of the 
island. Maleme might have been mined, better lines of defence 





might have been constructed west of Canea and east of Heraklion, 
and the island’s defensive material in terms of A.A. guns, field artillery 
and tanks might have been less sketchy than it seems to have been. 
It seems, however, unlikely that land forces, even greatly strengthened, 
could ultimately have withstood assault by the Luftwaffe without 
strong support from the R.A.F. Even supposing that to retain the 
R.A.F. in Crete, necessarily in far less strength than the Luftwaffe, 
would have meant in the end the total loss of the British machines 
involved, the real choice was between that loss or abandoning altogether 
the defence of the island: Who took this grave decision? Was it 
the Military or Air Command? In these combined operations are 
the British still suffering from a dual and un-coordinated control ? 

In detail the Cretan campaign raises many questions and points 
to moreahan one moral. Making every allowance for improvement 
of weather, we may still ask how the Germans continued to launch 
hundreds of aeroplanes from fields which we had to evacuate as 
unusable, a fortnight earlier, on the mainland of Greece. Why, in 
the six preparatory months at our disposal, did we not succeed in 
establishing in Crete aerodromes more numerous and better defended, 
or at least prepared by mining for denial of their use by the enemy ? 
Setting aside the question on which (until more is known) judgment 
must be suspended—why we sacrificed thousands of men in defending 
an island which, presumably, we knew we could not (or, at least, 
did not try to) defend from the air—we have still to seek an answer to 
the question: why has Britain nothing better than one more 
Dunkirk to. her credit ? 

The enemy, as witness the graphic despatches of an Australian 
war correspondent to the Times, developed new methods in Crete. 
To parachutists were added troops landed by glider. With these the 
defenders could cope; their casualties were high, their offensive 
power patchy. What took the defence completely by surprise was the 
rate at which, after intensive dive-bombing, the attack could land 
powerfully armed units by means of troop-carriers built by mass- 
production for one journey and crashed down—regardless of resultant 
losses—on the single airfield won by the glider-troops and parachutists. 
The special brigades thus landed had the support of an air-force which 
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acted, artillery-wise, both’ for battery and counter-battery work, as 

well as functioning as a supply column and an offensive arm against 
the British fleet. The result was a British army straggling 

over the mountains to the south coast. .It is perhaps significant that 

the Times, which carried this brilliant and informative despatch, 

also printed a report from Cairo which talked of the “ dangerously 

unorthodox ” methods of the Germans. Dangerous to whom ? 

As was said in these columns last week, conditions in Crete do not 
correspond completely to those in Great Britain from the aspect of 
invasion. We may well ask whether our coastal flying-fields are 
adequately protected, and whose job it is to be responsible (directly, 
and not, in that fatal phrase, en liaison) for providing a sufficient 
establishment of light A.A. gunners, infantry, sappers and heavy tanks 
for aerodrome defence. Nevertheless, important though it be to 
improve our present standards, the essential factor is that the outcome 
of battle depends on local air superiority. In Britain we may fairly 
be confident of ability to deny that to the enemy. Can we make a 
similar profession in relation to Cyprus, Palestine, Egypt itself ? 

The Australian press, viewing objectively and from a distance the 
losses in Greece and Crete, where Anzac brigades were murdered 
from the air, is asking pertinently whether it is worth while 
endeavouring to hold Egypt if the upshot is to be yet another evacua- 
tion under Stuka-bombing. The answer is surely that if, and only if, 
our air resources in the Middle East can be made sufficient to enable 
us to hold on, then the attempt should be made. With each advance, 
German communications become more extended ; Cyprus—even if 
Syria joins the Axis—is much nearer than Crete to British air bases 
in Palestine ; and though the dead hand of our antique and irresolute 
Foreign Office has left Syria wide open to the Axis, British infantry 
in Crete have given a fortnight in which to liquidate Raschid Ali in 
Baghdad and transport many brigades from Abyssinia to Egypt. 
If the apex of the Crete—Cyprus—Alexandria triangle is not to be 
defended to the death, we yield to Hitler the oil of the Middle East 
and abandon our last chance of victory. 

So, fight we must in the Middle East, even though hopes reposed 
on Turkey now seem nebulous and Imperial backs are, indeed, to the 
wall. It is the situation which confronted England in May, 1918, 
with the qualification that the invasion of. this island was then 
almost impossible. To-day it is merely a tactic which the enemy, 
victorious in Crete and not yet repulsed in the Battle forthe Atlantic, 
seems likely to postpone. We need men at the top who are alive to 
“‘ dangerously unorthodox ” methods and know that they must always 
be prepared for the effect of surprise which the Germans gain by 
succeeding in doing what the experts assume to be technically 
impossible. The impression made on every occasion in which the 
British have met the German army in this war is that the British 
Command is in the hands of strategists, administrators and generals 
who have neither the training nor adaptability to cope with a war whose 
methods the German General Staff has revolutionised. 
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A Misguided Report 


In the imminent debate in the House on civil. defence services those 
who have a Geddes Axe to grind will be able to make mischief with 
the recent and most unfortunate report of the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure. This is the report which recommends drastic 
economies in these services. It is a flat-footed and ill-judged document 
which shows no grasp of the realities of a “blitz.” For the sub- 
committee to suggest, after all we have been through, that it is excessive 
to employ a quarter of a million whole-time workers to cover all 
branches of civil defence is dangerous folly. It makes the point that 
these workers cost £39,750,000 of the £89,000,000 .spent by the 
Exchequer for all civil defence services during the past financial year, 
but “ manpower ” is also used as an argument. So it is proposed to 
get rid of as many as possible of the full-time workers and replace them 
with volunteers. A special point is made of the Casualty Services, 
because the killed and injured have not been as numerous as was 
originally expected. The sub-committee seems only vaguely to 
realise, although it is surely obvious enough, that there are limits to 
the capacity of volunteers to respond to demands. So it proposes that 
people should be compelled under Defence Regulation 26A to take 
part-time service for any A.R.P. work. Again, this shows no con- 
ception of how this kind of compulsion operates. Where it has been 


used for fire-watching it has been found that it barely increases the 
number. In some places it has actually reduced it: The reason is 
that a compulsory order has to exempt those who are already doing 
other types of service—Home Guard duty, and so on, with the result 
that many who were quite willingly doubling, or even trebling, their 
service by turning out as Home Guards on Sundays and wardens on 
Mondays and fire-watchers on Tuesdays, drop out. If the committee 
had probed a little deeper it would have found that, so far from 
reducing the whole-time personnel, compulsory part-time service 
actually increases it; there have to be more N.C.O.s for supervision 
purposes. Volunteers,“ however willing, are unreliable, because 
increasingly more and more are working overtime in industry, or 
A.R.P. mothers have had to evacuate with the family, or military 
duty has made its claims. The report is full of similar half-baked, 
ill-digested proposals, which is the more unfortunate because it 
follows a long series of extremely useful documents which had 
encouraged the belief that the Select Committee was one of the best 
parliamentary institutions that had come out of the war. Yet this 
is the report which most closely affects the general public, for whom 
the committee is the watchdog, and it is the one in which the evidence 
is based, not on official secrets confided to the committee, but upon 
experience which the public has shared. The House should tell 
Herbert Morrison to ignore it. 


The Home Front (From our Industrial Correspondent) 


As far as the general public was concerned, thé Board of Trade 
sprung its surprise last Sunday very effectively. In view of the 
prospective shortage of supplies, the case for rationing clothes is 
conclusive ; and this is plainly a case in which it is of the first im- 
portance that there should be no chance of rushing to the shops in 
order to buy before rationing comes in. Use had therefore to be 
made of a page of spare coupons from the food book, as an interim 
measure ; and the whole scheme had to be rough and ready, so that 
retailers would find little difficulty in applying it without previous 
notice. Inevitably, the rationing of clothes leads to great difficulties 
because needs vary widely. The exemption of goods for children 
under four years of age is plainly right; and it was also sensible to 
make a child’s garment correspond to fewer coupons than an adult’s. 
But where is the line drawn between a child and an adult ? Boys and 
girls do not stop growing out of their clothes when they cease to be 
children in the ordinary sense of the term. Again, it was plain 
common sense to exempt boiler-suits ; but the scheme appears to 
pay all too little regard to the needs of workers whose clothes and 
boots undergo severe occupational wear and tear. 

* * ss 

The new rationing will mean considerable hardship for small shops, 
which will find it very difficult to maintain themselves on a greatly 
reduced turnover. This, however, is properly a result not of the 
rationing but of the antecedent limitation of supplies. The 
announced control of prices is, however, an essential safeguard for 
the success of the scheme, for otherwise it is to be presumed 
that traders will do all they can to recoup themselves by higher 
prices for the fall in turnover. If this were allowed to occur, the ap- 
parent equity of the scheme between rich and poor will disappear, for the 
poorer people will not be able to afford the clothes they are allowed to 
buy. It is disingenuous to suggest, as the semi-official announcements 
do, that families with incomes of up to £3 a week will be able to buy 
more clothes than before, and those with between £3 and £4 roughly 
the same amount. This assumes that the cheaper lines will be avail- 
able, and that prices will not rise, whereas it will be plainly to the 
retailer’s interest to concentrate on the more expensive lines, on 
which margins are normally larger. Actually the £3 a week man will 
suffer in another way too, since the man with a small income who 
cannot afford the cost of a good suit of clothes will use his coupons 
on shoddy material and have no coupons with which to replace it 
when he has saved up his money for another shoddy suit. The remedy 
is to produce good standard lines at fixed prices. These are not 
necessarily .criticisms of the Board of Trade, as it seems to be going 
on promptly to control prices and to make provision for the special 
needs to which I have referred. But the scheme announced on Sunday 
is only satisfactory if it is part of a more comprehensive scheme. 

‘ . * oe 

It is impossible to get an effective mobilisation of American industry 
for the war effort without a solution of the labour conflict, which is 
seriously holding up production both. in the aircraft industry and in 
the shipyards. Yet many of the big American employers are still 
viciously anti-trade union ; and in many plants the.same spirit runs 
right down through every grade of management. Labour €spionage 
is still widespread ; and punitive savaging is still extensively practised 
as a means of defeating unionisation. How long will it ta&&e American 
business to realise that Trade Unionism is just as essential an instru- 
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ment of “ liberal democracy,” for which they profess to be enthusiastic, 
as Parliament or Congress, or any part of the democratic machinery 
of government ? Some time soon the President will have to grasp 
this nettle. He could grasp it much more easily if only the A.F. of L. 
and the C.I.0. would come to terms; but he will have to grasp it 
even if they do not. 


Retrospect on the Session (by a Parliamentary Correspondent) 


The Whitsuntide recess provides an opportunity of making a 
broader survey of the parliamentary scene than these notes normally 
permit. From the point of view of Parliament, Phase I of the war 
ended nearly twelve months ago with the fall of the Chamberlain 
Government. That administration was formed in peacetime, and 
even its strongest supporters admit to-day that it was wholly unsuited 
for the ruthless task of waging totalitarian war. Churchill had the 
choice, because of his enormous personal prestige, of forming a 
Government of men selected for their capacity regardless of their 
party affiliations or of building his Cabinet from the nominees of the 
three political parties. He chose the latter course. This was Phase II, 
which is now drawing to its close. 

What makes Phase III inevitable ? In the period which immediately 
followed our defeat in France, the Churchill administration performed 
the vital task of pushing up the production of planes and other 
armaments from the previous fantastically low level of output. Perhaps 
its highest point was reached when the Prime Minister decided to 
send out of this country strong reinforcements to Egypt. But that is 
not enough. Totalitarian war is a grim orchestra which becomes a 
meaningless disorganised jumble unless every player has the capacity 
to play his part under the baton of a clear-sighted, determined leader. 
Unfortunately the Churchill administration is too much a band of 
individual players with their conductor. However brilliant the 
genius of the virtuoso he cannot, by himself, give a coherent rendering 
of the difficult piece he is attempting to play. 

Has any single member of the Cabinet established himself during 
the last twelve months as an exceptional wartime minister? One 
could not say that of any of the Service Ministers, though they show 
capacity in administration and tend increasingly to become more 
Churchillian in phrase and speech. Bevin, a man of great reputation 
and full of character, came fresh to Cabinet office and to the House. 
In an office which more than any other, except the Prime Minister’s, 
requires a ruthless determination to achieve his ends even at the cost 
of his own popularity, Bevin seems too concerned with his popularity 
and not clear enough in the lead he should give to labour. He has 
given vent to occasional outbursts against employers on the floor of 
the House, but he is very cautious about giving them orders even 
on vital matters affecting production. Morrison is a capable adminis- 
trator, but his vision is limited by the field in which he established 
his reputation. Duncan also is a sound administrator, but he, too, 
suffers from the limitations imposed upon his outlook by his previous 
experience. Greenwood is already on the shelf, and a number of 
other Ministers who need not be specified may join him there as the 
necessity of more drastic organisation grows more obvious. Attlee, 
Duff Cooper, Lyttelton, Ramsbotham, Brown and Sir Kingsley Weod 
all fail in different ways to make the impact that is required in this 
crisis. They may be good politicians and quite competent adminis- 
trators for normal times. But these times are not normal. 

To-day there is a growing realisation on all sides of the House that 
war against a Totalitarian enemy demands the ruthless sacrifice of 
vested interests. To-day in every department the vested interests 
from trade unionism, through the big industrialists to the old school 
tie, are in control. Not that they consciously obstruct the war effort, 
but they cannot be expected to realise that self-immolation is vital 
if we are to avoid defeat. Thank God our governing classes are not 
financially corrupt or ridden by domestic and sex intrigues, as the 
French were. We suffer from a far more subtle form of corruption 
which is sapping the roots of our power—the corruption of social 
connections and an easy-going inheritance which has assumed that the 
palm can be won without the dust. 

To cut through all obstructions to the full development of our war 
effort would demand something like a peaceful revolution. We need 
not go the way of revolutions before war broke out—Germany, Italy 
or Russia—but we must follow them in ridding ourselves of the 
grip of vested interests. Even the U.S.A. has had a half-revolution 
during the New Deal. Roosevelt has surrounded himself by men of 
unorthodox views whom he not infrequently changes. Will the 
Prime Minister prove his capacity for leadership by a voluntary 
reconstruction of his Government, or will Phase III be brought 
into being by the pressure of events ? 
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SEA POWER AND LAND POWER 


< 


Most nations have a “ myth,” or, as the French would call it, a 
mystique, which is a popular conception to reassure themselves against 
a sense of insecurity. In the last war the Germans firmly believed in 
an invincible German army, and Hitler has gone to all lengths of 
mendacity to maintain this myth and to attribute Germany’s defeat 
to the Jews and the Marxists, and, indeed, to everyone except the 
army. Between the two wars the French myth was the Maginot 
Line, which they believed in so firmly that they did not even extend 
it along the Belgian frontier. The British belief in sea power goes 
deep into our history and the whole psychology of this country is based 
on the insular faith that as long as we maintain command of the seas 
Britain is unconquerable. For years before the war, a few experts 
were far-sighted enough to sec that the development of air power 
threatened the supremacy of naval strength ; and the experience of 
last summer did at length awaken this country to the fact that conquest 
by air was not impossible. and that our security against Germany 
depended upon the production of aircraft and on the supplies of aero- 
planes from the United States. 

Nevertheless the myth dies hard: The story of Norway was not 
enough to kill it, nor was the discovery that a blockade in which the 
sea and air combine is more effective than the U-boat campaign 
of the last war. Crete was a test case. The Navy as well as the 
Army were subjected to the impossible task of fighting against dive- 
bombers without the support of fighter aeroplanes ; the naval losses 
in the Eastern Mediterranean have been heavy and the lesson is clear 
that the war in Syria, Palestine, the Suez and Egypt now depends not so 
much on the Navy’s capacity to prevent sea landings, as on the number 
of British aeroplanes available, on the efficiency of aerodromes and the 
adequacy of their anti-aircraft defences. The Service Departments 
have been slow to realise that this is a war in the air. It was with the 
utmost difficulty that the Air Ministry was ever persuaded to allow the 
Navy to form its own air arm; without that air arm the Bismarck 
would never have been sunk and the Navy would often be paralysed. 
Even to-day, while the German air force works in seemingly perfect 
co-ordination with the army, the British Air Force remains a separate 
unit and seems scarcely better co-ordinated with the Army than it 
was in the disaster of the Western Front a year ago. 

When the story of the last ten years comes to be written, the historian 
is likely to find in this myth of sea power one of the most important 
explanations of the futility of British policy. Naval superiority in the 
nineteenth century made Britain a great Power even without the 
help of allies. To-day, Britain’s position as an invulnerable Great 
Power has vanished with the diminution of the sea as a defensive 
barrier, although with an adequate development of air strength, 
the British Empire is still a great Power, while the British Empire 
plus a fully developed United States may yet be invincible. 
But the tradition of the Navy stated in classical form in 
Mahan’s Sea Power enabled British statesmen to maintain the 
illusion that Britain could wash its hands of the Continent and still 
remain impregnavdle. Had that illusion not existed, had it been 
realised that British strength was really dependent on her capacity to 
lead an alliance of Powers, we might have avoided the follies which 
destroyed the League of Nations. As it was, all those who hated the 
idealistic aspects of the League, who disliked the idea of subordinating 
British foreign policy to the requirements of a world order, were able 
to destroy Britain’s security and leave us isolated in face of the greatest 
land power in history. Some of us did our best to explain that the 
League was not a Utopian conception of a few idealists, but a highly 
practical combination of Powers united to defend the world from the 
threat of an aggressor nation. Our rulers and some sections of the press 
would insist on regarding it as the invention of Utopians and busy- 
bodies. In truth, the realists were the defenders of the League, and 
as everyone must see to-day when Britain is without allies in Europe, 
the“isolationists were the dwellers in cloud cuckoo-land. 

Some of those who were active when the League was founded, 
understood clearly enough what was at stake. Let us recall, for instance, 
the warning of an eminent scholar who wrote at the time of the Ver- 
sailles Conference a book which was neglected in this country, but 
noted all too well in Germany. In Democratic Ideas and Reality, 
published in 1919, Sir Halford Mackinder pointed out that after 
winning a war “for democracy” it was essential to safeguard the 
position of “the democracies.” The ideals we wished to foster by 
the League would only be secure if the fundamental facts of history 
and geography were remembered when the Treaty was made. In a 
masterly summary he pointed out that for long periods of history 
invaders had poured down to the sea fringes from the vast centres of 
population in the heart of the European-Asiatic continent. He 
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showed how, in one period after another in history, sea power had 
sufficed to maintain the independence of an island or peninsula as 
long as the naval bases were secure, but that 

another had fallen when its bases were captured 

warned Britain that the air might be a factor in 

battle in the future and that the allies had been 

against them the joint resources of Germany and Russia. n Were 
sure, he asked, in our moment of victory that that gigantic combination 
of land power might not yet come into being and overwhelm us? At 
the Versailles Conference fear of Bolshevism in Russia and above all 
of its spread to Germany, was enough to ensure the creation of a 
system of Eastern European States which were designed as a buffer 
between the two great land Powers. After 1933 the assumption that 
Russia and Germany were permanently enemies and the easy delusion 
that Hitler would make war on Russia rather than on the Western 
Powers, lulled the allied statesmen into a fatal slumber. But Sir 
Halford Mackinder’s warning to Britain had been taken very seriously 
indeed by the Nazi group, and General Haushofer and his friend 
Hess impressed on Hitler the lesson that Germany must not again 
fight on two fronts and that she must either first conquer Russia or 
obtain Russia as a benevolent neutral. Hess’s flight to this country 
and General Haushofer’s arrest may seem to confirm the view that 
Hitler now definitely prefers the pact with Russia and the war against 
the West; or, if Mr. Ernest Bevin is right, and Hess’s arrival here is 
collusive, then it may still be Hitler’s object to persuade Britain into 
acceptance of the New Order in Europe on the assumption that that 
would be the easiest way of gaining His ends both in the East and West. 
Whatever interpretation of Hitler’s present policy is accepted, how- 
ever, it remains clear that he is determined either by conquest or by 
temporary pact to safeguard his backdoor and to use Russia’s resources 
for his final onslaught on the West. 

When we consider this story, the behaviour of our rulers in throwing 
away Chance after chance of co-operation with Soviet Russia must 
stand out as a landmark of human folly. The highly precarious 
position of Britain to-day is a direct result of Britain’s deliberate cold- 
shouldering of the U.S.S.R. In this at least we agree with a corre- 
spondent in our columns this week. We may differ about the times 
when Stalin was anxious for collaboration with Britain. But the fact 


remains that Britain had nothing to lose and everything to gain by close 


relations with the U.S.S.R. and that barrier after barrier was erected 
in this country. At every stage in the story outlined by our corre- 
spondent, this journal has urged that Britain should run any risk 
of prestige—and what other risks were there ?—in the endeavour 
to obtain that vitally necessary collaboration with the U.S.S.R. 
which had been disastrously refused when it was certainly available. 
It may be, as we incline to believe, that after the dismissal of Litvinov, 
and Britain’s refusal to attend the proposed Conference at Bucharest, 
when Hitler marched to Prague, Stalin never seriously entertained the 
idea of a British alliance. It must however be remembered that 
Stalin was banking on a fight on equal terms between Germany and 
the Western Powers ; that he is no friend of Hitler’s and knows well 
that the defeat of Britain will mean the invasion of Russia. As the 
danger to Britain grows, it js still possible that Russian neutrality 
may grow less friendly to Germany and less hostile to ourselves. If 
the sands have really run out and Russia has finally decided that the 
democratic Powers are not worth while or not trustworthy as friends, 
then indeed, Sir Halford Mackinder’s warning -that we should find 
ourselves confronted with a vast land power which could not be 
blockaded and whose airforce can leap over our Navy, has been only 
too terribly fulfilled. 

If this is indeed the situation, the immediate issue of the war is the 
possibility of the survival of this country as an outpost of American and 
Empire power on the edge of the European-Asiatic Continent. Viewed 
as a purely military problem there is no very obvious solution. Mr. 
Eden’s speech last Thursday was an advance on any previous speeches 
of the British Government. It showed a less insular and more con- 
structive mind. The same thoughts might have carried more weight 
in the mouth of a speaker with a gift for the fresh and telling phrase. 
The fine words to which Mr. Eden gave utterance have lost much of 
their content from frequent and often insincere repetition. But we 
believe that Mr. Eden does understand that if we consider this war as 
a purely national affair we are engaged in an absurd struggle. The 
world is being reshaped ; the old grouping of sovereign nations and 
the old talk of their integrity and independence has been put out 
of date by the aeroplane, the wireless and the mechanised coiumn. 
The conclusion, as Sir Halford Mackinder said in his book in 1919 
was, that the conditions were present for the construction, by conquest 
or agreement, of a world state. The experiment of the League, which 


.boundaries for at least a generation. 


world will continue whatever happens in the war, wherever men love 
freedom and cherish the right to think, to worship or, indeed, to exist 
without the permission of a Gauleiter. It is this social evil of Fascism, 
and especially of its German form, which we have to resist. Our 
remaining hope, if the U.S.S.R. must be counted as permanently 
neutral, must be in the combination of this hatred of Nazi domination 
and the physical power of the combined resources of the British 
Empire and the United States. The example of Napoleon is of more 
use than are most historical analogies, for Napoleon, like Hitler, carried 
an idea with him as his armies marched through Europe, If he had 
really offered the common people freedom and equality when he 
destroyed feudalism, he might have succeeded in uniting Europe under 
French leadership ; but because his conquests proved to be merely 
the selfish plundering of a single Power, the very forces of liberty 
which he had summoned to his support turned against him, and the 
nationalism which was his battle-cry proved in one country after 
another to be his downfall. The story of Hitler may well be similar. 
If he succeeds in destroying the selfishness and inefficiency of the 
small State and implanting in Europe the conception of a unity and 
of an economic order, that conception must survive when his own 
tyranny, which makes a mockery of his promises, is overthrown. 


WHAT IS REGIONALISM? 


A most everyone agrees that our existing areas of local government 
are obsolete, foolish and inconvenient, that local rates are a pro- 
digiously unjust kind of tax, and that the composition both of our 
local councils and of our municipal civil service leaves much to be 
desired. It is further agreed that these faults of our existing system 
have been made much more serious by the upsets of war, and that 
they will be a monstrous nuisance if we allow them to persist into 
the period of reconstruction—a period which, as Lord Reith and Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood exist to remind us, is already beginning. It is 
further agreed that local self-government should be the school for 
national democracy, and that a people which cannot manage the 
parish pump efficiently stands very little chance of managing success- 
fully its larger public affairs. 

All this is agreed ; but when it comes to proposing remedies, agree- 
ment abruptly ends. Manchester and Salford, Newcastle and Gates- 
head, Brighton and Hove, are not really cities, but fragments of cities 
which are meaninglessly divided up into separate administrative 
units. But propose to amalgamate them, and what a fuss there will 
be! Propose that the boundaries of administrative London, which 
remain to-day where they were fixed in 1855, shall be widened to 
cover the real London of 1941, and you will have a host of county, 
borough and other urban authorities clamouring that no such change 
can be made without sheer disaster. Propose that some attempt 
shall be made to rearrange local government areas in relation to the 
realities of modern urban life and communal service, and you will 
be told that you are a time-wasting ideologist, who will keep inter- 
rupting busy administrators instead of letting them get on, undisturbed, 
with their jobs. 

Everyone has known about the absurdity of local rates and local 
Royal Commissions have sat 
upon the subject, and produced either inconclusive reports or, some- 
times, no reports at all. There have been proposals for unifying the 
government of Tyneside, of urban Glamorgan, of Greater London, 
and of a number of other places. Committees have been set up to 
report upon what can be done to implement the reports of previous 
committees. But nothing has been done—or rather nothing had been 
done—until the coming of war. 

War presented us with a kind of so-called “ Regionalism,” embodied 
in the Defence Regions set up under Regional Commissioners respon- 
sible to the Home Secretary under his new alias, as “ Minister of 
Home Security.” Some attempt was made, in establishing these 
Regions, to secure that the same areas should be used for different 
purposes and by different departments. The Regional Commissioners’ 
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Regioi.. correspond approximately to the War Office’s military defence 
areas, to the Divisions of the Ministry of Labour, to the regions of 
the Transport Ministry, to the new regional offices of the Ministries 
of Health, Food, Agriculture, and sc on. Each Regional “ capital ” 
has become the home of a number of departmental offices besides 
those of the Commissioner himself; and there has been in this 
connection a certain amount of devolution from Whitchall. This 
does not apply to all departments—the Board of Education, for one, 
has no regional organisation—but it does extend to a good number, 
with varying degrees of practical decentralisation of powers. 

All this, however, has very little to do with Regionalism as a method 
of securing larger and more appropriate units of local government. 
Wartime Regionalism has been, so far, decentralisation of national 
administrative departments, and has been wholly unaccompanied by 
any growth of democratic regional ergans of government proceeding 
from the people. The Regional Commissioner is a bureaucrat 
appointed from the centre—a potential autocrat, in case of actual 
invasion ; and he is not assisted by any sort of elected regional authority. 
He can, we believe, take counsel from time to time, if he so desires, 
with the Members of Parliament who sit for constituencies falling 
within his Region. But what do they know about the region’s local 
government problems, and how much time can they spare to make 
themselves masters of its affairs? In practice, the Regional Com- 
missioner consults whom he thinks fit; and there is no body to take 
thought with him for the affairs of the region as a whole. 

Nor would it, under existing conditions, be possible to equip the 
Regional Commissioner with anything effective in the nature of a 
Regional Parliament. We have chosen, under war conditions, to 
“freeze” our institutions of local government, both by abolishing 
elections and by handing our many powers to wartime Emergency 
Committees. Delegations from the local councils to the regional 
centre would not be effective, because the best men want to stop at 
home in order to attend to urgent local affairs. Regional elections 
are hardly practicable, and would meet with the same difficulty. 
Moreover, many of the existing Regions, though they may be right 
from the standpoint of military requirements and the organisation of 
emergency services in case of invasion, are quite the wrong shape and 
size for eliciting that democratic regional sentiment without which 
they could not possibly build themselves up into effective units of 
democratic self-government. From this standpoint, can Devon and 
Cornwall be governed from Bristol, or Oxford and Portsmouth and 
Southampton find a common capital at Reading ? 

Before we go farther, let us remind ourselves that before 1939 the 
word “region” commonly meant, in connection with British local 
government, something utterly different from these new Regions over 
which the wartime Commissioners preside. We were familiar with 
Regional Town-planning Committees and other bodies which existed 
to plan town and country development over areas wider than those 
of single local authorities. But the “regions” covered by these 
bodies were tiny in comparison with the new Regions set up from 
Whitehall. They represented what geographers call “conurbations” 
and a belt of surrounding countryside: so that each big urban aggre- 
gation had a separate Regional Planning Committee, and a large 
number of such “ regions ” now fall within the boundaries of a single 
Region, @ Ja Whitehall. 

It is a misfortune that the same word has come to be used for these 
two essentially different things. If there is to be devolution from the 
centre of national administrative services, it is clearly necessary to 
limit the number of areas into which, for this purpose, the country 
is to be broken up. Otherwise, no real delegation of powers will be 
possible ; for delegation implies the presence in each area of an official 
high enough up in the Civil Service hierarchy to be able to take important 
decisions without reference to Whitehall. But the areas suitable for 
this purpose are bound, at any rate in most parts of the country, to be 
much too large to serve as units for democratic local organisation. 
The case for creating a unified local government for Manchester and 
Salford and the other townships which together make up the Man- 
chester “ conurbation ” is totally different from the case for having, 
somewhere in the North-West, a centre of delegated central admini- 
stration more closely in touch with local needs and feelings than White- 
hall. Areas of democratic local government must not be larger than 
areas of local sentiment and common need arising out of everyday 
local problems. The Town planning Regions, and not the Com- 
missioners’ Regions, are the basis on which we must seek to build 
up, from. below, units of local government consistent with twentieth- 
century needs and conditions. 

This, of course, does not preclude the creation of larger units of 
local government for particular purposes, where a particular service, 





such as electricity or water-supply or transport, needs administering 
over a larger area. But the authorities set up to manage such common 
services will have to be federal, and not unitary—that is, where they 
are not placed directly under national rather than local administration. 
For general purposes of local self-government the essential problem 
is that of bringing into existence the right basic units—right, that is, 
as large enough to meet modern technical needs, but not so large as 
to lose the benefit of local sentiment and feeling of close neighbourhood 
and community. 

We must escape from that mental confusion which sees in the Com- 
missioners’ Regions not only the beginnings of a salutary devolution of 
the duties of Whitehall, but also the nucleus of a new type of authority 
destined to supersede the present organs of local government. Devolu- 
tion is one thing, and the building of a better system of local govern- 
ment is quite another. They may work most advantageously 
together, but it is disastrous to muddle them up. 

This danger of confusion arises mainly in connection with projects 
of reconstruction. Under war conditions it is highly desirable that 
certain key services, notably those connected with fire-fighting and civil 
defence generally, shall be organised over much larger areas than those of 
the existing local authorities, or even than the town-planning “ regions ” 
which include a number of separate administrative areas. They have 
to be so organised for obvious and imperative reasons of security ; 
and, as the new organisation hgs to be improvised at a time when local 
government is half-paralysed, it is unavoidable that the new organisa- 
tion should take a bureaucraticform. Such bureaucracy is an excellent 
thing, under the existing conditions ; but we should beware of taking 
it as a model for the reorganisation of local government after the war. 
Similarly, it would be very sensible to abolish local rates, or at any 
rate greatly reduce them, for the war period, and to pay most of the 
costs of local government by grants in aid out of national funds. But 
it does not at all follow that we can afford to dispense, after the war, 
with independent sources of local finance, in the spending of which 
the citizens can feel a sense of freedom and responsibility ; for, without 
this, local self-government will cease to be real, and bureaucracy will 
everywhere rule the roost. 

This is not a plea for putting back local rates, when once they have 
been got rid of, but rather for an alternative basis for the self-financing 
of enlarged units of town-plus-country government, analogous to the 
town-planning “regions” rather than to the larger Regions formed 
for civil defence. Such units could afford a better civil service, in the 
lower as well as in the higher branches ; and it would be well if there 
could be a constant flow of exchanges between this reformed municipal 
service and the central departments in Whitehall and in their new 
“ regional” centres of delegated power. These and many other 
problems can be fruitfully considered as soon as we have realised 
plainly that our problem is twofold—decentralisation from Whitehall, 
and the building up from below of democratic organs of local govern- 
ment over areas coterminous with the realities of modern civic life. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Tue elderly appearance of the Labour Party Conference (with 
the younger men away on various forms of service) does not account 
for its lack of vitality. The official decision to bar all resolutions 
from the Conference removed from the constituencies their usual 
feeling of participation. The only way of raising any subject was to 
“ move the reference back,” a cumbersome procedure on which few 
delegates care to embark, especially when it means that they will 
have the whole platform and the organised votes of the Trade Unions 
against them. The “ peace by negotiation ” group tried it, and after 
a skilful reply from Phil Baker, scored nineteen thousand votes against 
over two million. The two serious criticisms of the Government, 
as someone said, came, oddly enough, from members of the Executive, 
Harold Laski making a downright speech about propaganda and the 
Ministry of Information, and Barbara Gould pitching into the scandals 
about food and prices. She was perfectly right that people are prepared 
to put up with whatever shortages are necessary, provided everyone 
shares equally. Has anyone heard as much as a breath of complaint 
about the drastic rationing of clothes? Some of us began to urge 
for a full rationing system a year ago and we were told that it would 
be bad for “morale.” Actually, it would have been good in every way, 
for morale as well as a way of relieving shipping space and labour for 
essential factories. Mrs. Gould’s speech was refreshing ; the unhappy 
thing was that delegates could not get up from the floor and air their 
local grievances. They spoke only about the more general question 
of conscripting property as well as life. One wanted to hear people 
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from heavily blitzed areas discussing the provision of accommodation 
for those who can no longer sleep at home and about the miserable 
position of many who stay behind. You will often find cases of 
several families living in one or two rooms in.a house that has been 
partly destroyed. You will find the woman going out to shop and 
coming home tired out and wretched because, after waiting for a long 
time in a queue, she has been unable to get the meat she wanted or has 
had to come back before her turn came. These are the problems 
that really affect “ morale” ; danger stiffens people, but continuous 
discomfort and any feeling of neglect has the opposite result. 
Delegates should have gone away from a Labour Party Conference 
with the feeling that they had explained the realities of life under 
war conditions to busy Ministers and that organisation for common 
people would improve. 

Mr. Laski properly criticised British propaganda and was 
technically correct in directing his attack against the Ministry 
of Information. But of course he knows that the M. of I. has 
always been a whipping boy for sins of omission and commission 
for which it is only very partially responsible. The Ministry of 
Information is no more than a service department for the 
Service Departments. It cannot initiate information which it 
does not possess, and even when it does know something, its 
publicity is held up and muddled by Whitehall. Something like 
a revolt is going on at the top of the organisation. Responsible 
people declare that unless the Ministry is given more power 
it is impossible for them to carry on. The usual order of 
events is that the Ministry prepares to meet an impending situation 
and warns the Service Departments—which include Home Security 
and 10 Downing Street—of the danger. They are not allowed 
to carry out their proposals ; the results they feared take place and 
they get all the blame. This happens continually; I could repeat 
case after case from my personal knowledge. A lot of talk has been 
going round about having a Labour representative near the 
top of the Ministry. It has been suggested that Harold Nicolson, for 
instance, might give place to a Labour Under-Secretary, or 
that a second Under-Secretary chosen by Labour might be 


appointed. These proposals are quite futile if the Ministry 
remains in its present absurd position. There is still no 
Government policy about propaganda; the Minister himself 


(I am not now discussing whether he or those with him are the best pos- 
sible people for the job) should be a member of the War Cabinet, and 
rropaganda should be recognised as a War Department on an equal 
footing with the three Service Departments. Unless that is done, 
most of the attacks on the Ministry are misplaced and no inter- 
nal reorganisation to include Labour representation would have any 
effect except, of course, once more to associate Labour with a dud show. 
*x * * 

In one of the recent numbers of Die Zeitung, P. H. Frankel draws a 
telling parallel between the Napoleonic war and our own. Like the 
ageing heirs of Foch’s armies, the Prussians of 1806, tradition-bound 
after the victories of Frederic the Great, were overthrown in a few days 
by Napoleon’s revolutionary tactics and massed artillery. Like Pétain 
and Darlan in our day, Frederic William III of Prussia could not do 
enough in surrendering and collaborating with “the Corsican 
Usurper,” calling on his subjects, in the name of national unity and 
discipline, to provide’ arms and soldiers for.. Napoleon’s Russian 
venture. As to-day, a small band of patriots raised the banner of 
revolt; like de Gaulle, so the Prussian general von Wartenburg 
took the decisive step: broke his obedience to his monarch and went 
over to the Russians, Napoleon’s enemies. From that day, the 
German liberation movement swept forward until even the Prussian 
king had to make the following proclamation, with its strangely modern 
ring : 

The peace which robbed us of half our realm yet brought us no blessings, 
for its wounds were greater than those of war. Our country was sucked dry, 
its main fortresses occupied, the skill of its artisans and peasants paralysed. 

Freedom of trade was forbidden, thus destroying the source of our well- 
being, leaving us a prey to impoverishment. 

By most scrupulously fulfilling my obligations, I had hoped to bring relief 
to my people and convince the Emperor that it would be to his own advantage 
to leave us independent. But my sincerest efforts have been frustrated by 
arrogance and bad faith, and we saw clearly how the Emperor’s Peace Treaty, 
even more than this war, must slowly destroy us. Now the moment has come 
when any illusion about our condition is at an end. 

How easily this speech might have been made by Marshal Pétain, 
had British influence prevailed at Vichy, and not, contrary to the 
Napoleonic parallel, that of the Nazis. 

* * * 

Everyone who knew Hugh Walpole agrees that he was a quite 
unusually charming, kindly and generous man. He was not a great 
novelist, but he wrote some capital books. Even his highbrow critics 


admitted that Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill, written with the freshness of 
early experience, was an admirable satire, and no one denies that 
Fortitude and the Dark Forest were powerful novels. His later books 
brought him even greater success ; he made money; he had many 
interesting and affectionate friends ; he received a knighthood and was 
widely popular. What more could a man want? Here would seem 
to be all the elements for congratulation. And yet everyone speaks 
of him with a slight smile. “‘ Poor Hugh,” they say, and shake their 
heads in sympathetic and amiable commiseration. Why? I think 
the explanation is that Hugh Walpole always aspired to an intellectual 
eminence that was not within his capacity, that he knew that he could 
have written better if he had thought less of what people would say 
of what he wrote, and that he developed, in consequence, an over- 
acute sensitivity. to criticism. He was deeply wounded by criticism ; 
he wanted everyone to be equally impressed. The stalls, the gallery, 
the pit and the sacred row reserved equally for the critics from Printing 
House Square, the Daily Mirror, and Bloomsbury, had all to praise 
him before he was satisfied. A sneer cut him to the heart and he let 
people know that he suffered. The blow that hurt him most deeply was 
the rather cruel satire in Somerset Maugham’s brilliant book, Cakes 
and Ale. I have heard the story from various friends; how the 
book came into his hands one night at bedtime ; with what excitement 
he looked forward to reading it before he went to sleep ; how he propped 
it on the mantel-piece as he undressed, and how gradually he realised 
that the young biographer, so delicately dissected by Maugham, was 
really himself. He sat on the bed half dressed and read till he knew 
the worst ; having read, he could not sleep that night and perhaps for 
many other nights as well. Harold Nicolson, who was much attached 
to Hugh Walpole, adds an illuminating story. He had to review 
Cakes and Ale, and wishing to avoid hurting his friend’s feelings he 
ended his article by saying that some, no doubt, would look for pictures 
of living persons in this novel, but that Somerset Maugham was 
obviously too rich and experienced a delineator of character to resort 
to any such crude device. Obviously Maugham did not intend anyone 
to think that the distinguished writer who dies in the book was meant 
to be Thomas Hardy, or to imagine that the author who writes his 
biography was a picture of—John Drinkwater! Never was tact more 
ungratefully received. When Nicolson met Drinkwater shortly 
afterwards, Drinkwater cut him dead, and when he next saw Walpole, 
Hugh remarked that he would not have expected Harold to make the 
ridiculous mistake of confusing him with John Drinkwater ! 
*x * + 

Not content with burning books in Germany, Hitler has scored 
some notable triumphs over civilisation by burning books in this 
country too. Authors, publishers, wholesalers and booksellers have 
all lost heavily. Some authors have lost the only MS. copies of 
unpublished books that were just going to the printers, and others 
(Rose Macaulay among them) have had the miserable experience of 
seeing the destruction of notes of MS. that covered years of research. 
The burning of libraries is a tragedy of a rather different character. 
Sometimes the books burnt are irreplaceable ; in other cases the loss is 
serious because the library is of a specialised character, badly needed 
for students and for reference purposes. Some of the best libraries 
in London have gone. Amongst them, I am sorry to sec, is the library 
of Birkbeck, which thus pays for the privilege of being the only wholly 
unevacuated college of the University of London. Of a remarkable 
collection of some 40,000 books, less than 4,000 remain, and many are 
so sodden with water and blackened by fire that they will require 
cleansing and (often) rebinding before they can be of use again. The 
languages were particularly hard hit: French books, German books, 
Italian books, Spanish books, and practically all the Classics, having 
been destroyed. If anybody feels inclined to do what little he can 
to repair this loss, either by the gift or the loan of books for 
the duration, he is asked to communicate with the Librarian, Birkbeck 
College, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 

7 * * 

Even in pre-war days we were given deplorably little news about 
the Colonies, and now, although the Colonial problem is one of the 
big issues of the conflict, we hear still less of developments in those 
areas. The Fabian Colonial Bureau, which was established six months 
ago, is therefore performing a valuable service in assuming responsi- 
bility for a regular publication in Colonial affairs. The issue of the 
first number of Empire under its charge coircides with the final 
mopping up in Abyssinia, a campaign in which Colonial troops have 
played a large part. In view of this it is not encouraging to read that 
West African troops are kept out of cinemas in Nairobi by the colour 
bar, but it is encouraging to learn that, as a result of the publicity 
given to this and other complaints, the Secretary of War was constrained 
to give assurances about further measures for the welfare of African 
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Fabian Bookshop, 11 Dartmouth Street, S.W.1. . . 
* * * 

“ People must realise,” I was told in well-informed circles, “ that 
in this war of brilliant evacuations we have to supply the enemy as 
well as ourselves. If we are to hand over to the Germans the 
equipment of a few divisions every few months, the Ministry of Supply 
will have to put their backs into it, otherwise we cannot guarantee 
delivery. Our good faith is at stake, and our reputation for honourable 
dealing is one of the things we are fighting for.” CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 
Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of this column goes 


this week to E. J. 
All am ged addressed to “This England,” 10 Great 
Turnstile, W.C.1. 


A man of 67 who 55 years ago stole a 6d. cake and was sentenced to 12 
strokes of the birch, 14 days’ imprisonment and four years in a reformatory 
school, has now been bound over at Clerkenwell for stealing bedding. He 
had §2 previous convictions.—Report in Daily Telegraph. 


Lieut.-Col. H. Jones Mortimer, commander of Taunton Home Guard, 
told subscribers of Taunton Vale Foxhounds at Taunton to-day “to stop 
hunting entirely now would be acting in a spirit of defeatism which would 
please Hitler. We should keep tl flag of hunting flying if poutits and see 
Hitler to hell.”—Western Independent. 


Wanted by young gentlemen, young lady desiring to evacuate; bungalow 
near Newbury.—Advt. in The Lady. 


Trucking with popery and popedom, which is the greatest enemy of the 
Protestant British Empire, certainly offends God, Who will be our greatest 
Ally if we do His will. “ National sins meet always with national chastise- 
ment.”” The British Government, having accepted papal apostolic appoint- 
ment, must meet with Divine anger.—Ulster Protestant. 


So great, in fact, are the opportunities offered to us that, as society 
disintegrates beneath our feet, we must ask ourselves seriously whether, 
in choosing this method of travel, we are not adopting the one course which 
may yet save the world from catastrophe. In hitch-hiking we are presented 
with a challenge. We face a crisis in our lives—a crisis calling for decision.— 
The Student Movement. 


LITTLE ENEMY ACTIVITY 


{The Mother of Parliaments has once more rejected the plea for family 

allowances. News Item.] 
When the Nazi might is shattered 
By our armament titanic 
And the world, though slightly battered 
Rescued from the hordes Germanic, 
All our hopes may be defeated 
By a more deep-rooted danger 
And our progeny unseated 
By the little Nazi stranger, 
Though we know the whole creation 
Insufficiently commodious 
For a rising generation 
So exceptionally odious. 
While the foe we may outdistance 
In the engines of destruction 
They imperil our existence 
By their baby mass-production, 
And if Britons still diminish 
While the Nazis still re-double 
We may question at the finish 
If the war was worth the trouble, 
For while Britain’s lawful-wedded 
State in converse confidential 
That no prospect is more dreaded 
Than their parenthood potential, 
Nazi Hausfraus ever busy 
Charge again the bulging cradle, 
Rivalling the record dizzy 
Of expectant Hitler Madel, 
While the German State and Party 
Trends to race-decline have mastered 
And extend a welcome hearty 
To the little Nazi bastard 
And conceive a mass-offensive 
For our ultimate submersion 


troops in the West African theatre of war. The journal is a bi-monthly, 
and the annual subscription of 2s. for six issues can be placed at the 


By the fostering intensive 

Of progenitive exertion. 

Can we face so grave a peril 

Or a future more horrific 

If the civilised are sterile 

While the savage is prolific ? 
With our numbers still declining 
What avails our moral merit, 

If the world of our designing 


Little Nazis shall inherit ? SAGITTARIUS 


SPEAKING TO THE GERMANS 


Some weeks ago Raymond Mortimer published in this journal an 
illuminating account of the B.B.C.’s successful efforts at ‘‘ Speaking 
to the French.” The B.B.C.’s European services, which have been 
developed on a very large scale during the last twelve months, try to 
find the ears of most of the suppressed nations on the Continent, but 
none of these broadcasts in foreign languages is more important 
than those which are addressed to the largest of all the countries 
enslaved by the Nazis, to Germany herself. 

The general public knows little about the difficulties confronting 
those who want to “speak to the Germans.” The Frenchman, 
Dutchman, or Pole, who addresses his countrymen through the 
English microphone, knows that there is a community of sentiments 
and interests which he shares with his listeners: his fears are their 
fears, and his hopes are their hopes. National sentiment itself is 
the powerful lever which he can use in order to combat the political 
inertia and apathy which the Nazis are deliberately fostering among 
the suppressed peoples. He does not want to adjust his broadcasts 
to selected social groups among the nations addressed : the Frenchman 
as a Frenchman, the Pole as a Pole, is his listener. 

But who are “the Germans” to whom we want to speak? Is 
there a common denominator of “secret opinion,” a sentiment or 
impulse shared by all German listeners to which we can appeal with 
any degree of confidence that we shall obtain a response? It would 
be folly to envisage only the determined anti-Nazi as a potential 
listener ; we must, and the B.B.C. tries to, make our voices penetrate 
to the apathetic majority as well as to particular groups of Germans. 
Even when broadcasting to those who are irreconcilably opposed to 
the regime, it would be wrong to assume that the Socialist worker 
who has kept alive the traditions of his movement is interested in 
the kind of broadcast that appeals to the disappointed intellectual 
or to the Catholic peasant whose hatred of the Nazis is nourished 
from entirely different sources. 

When the B.B.C. started their German services, and for a con- 
siderable period after the outbreak of the war, there seemed to be 
little realisation of these difficulties. Those early attempts were often 
clumsy, and nearly always inadequate. There is simply no comparison 
between the linguistic and political quality of those early broadcasts 
and the vastly extended and improved programmes of to-day. There 
are now altogether eleven German broadcasts daily, comprising a 
broadcasting time of four hours and five minutes. An attempt is 
being made to “ direct” a number of these programmes to selected 
audiences. Thus, the two half-hourly “ dawn” broadcasts at 6 and 
6.30 a.m. (German summer time) are naturally intended for the 
workman who is on the point of leaving his home for the factory 
and who wants to get the latest news and views for the information 
of his fellow workers. Twice a week the half-hourly broadcasts at 
8 p.m. are specially devoted to “ Labour Programmes,” and once a 
week there is, at that time, a programme for peasants. A compara- 
tively new, and very successful, venture are the Forces Programmes, 
broadcast twice daily, from 6 to 6.15 p.m. and from 2 to 2.15 a.m. 
The B.B.C. is: probably right in assuming that it is less risky for the 
soldier, especially in the occupied areas, than for the civilian in 
Germany to listen-in to our broadcasts. Oddly enough the war 
itself, high problems of strategy as well as the daily worries of the 
soldier, offer a platform from which “soldier” can “ speak to 
soldier.” On the whole, the regular feature “ Soldat spricht zu 
Soldat” is among the best things the B.B.C.’s German services have 
produced so far. The reading out of lists of prisoners is a very 
important item in these as ia other broadcasts. 

The early afternoon programme from 2 to 2.30 p.m. is mainly 


addressed to the middle classes, civil servants, intellectuals, etc. It 
gives the listeners comprehensive surveys on political and economic 
subjects, and has on its cultural side a strong religious bias. One 


of its objects is to remind the Germans of their great cultural tradition, 
and it often uses anniversaries of births or deaths of famous Germans 
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as a pretext for talks on such lines. It is an open question whether 
the magnitude of whatever there may be of intellectual and religious 
opposition in Germany justifies the amount of’ broadcasting time 
devoted to these programmes, and whether the type of listener to 
whom these broadcasts are addressed is likely to risk his life in order 
to hear a talk on Wilhelm von Humboldt or on Karl Barth. The 
quality of the talks varies considerably, but what is remarkable is the 
seriousness with which cultural and religious problems are approached 
by the B.B.C. Those responsible for this side of the service are 
allowed to speak to Germans about German matters in an earnest 
way, and it does not seem as if any attempt was made to introduce a 
theatrical element and to overburden the programmes with “ features.” 


Evidently this kind of propaganda is very much in line with the 


general trend of the B.B.C. 

The same cannot be said of the Labour Talks. The “ powers 
that be ” seem to be convinced that the masses must always be given 
a bit of entertainment. It is true that there are regular talks by trade 
unionists and leading Socialists in this country ; there is also in the 
evening labour broadcast a news bulletin with items of special interest 
to workers. But there is still too much “ reportage,” and despite 
recent improvement, even now too little serious talk about German 
social problems. Is it merely a coincidence that the anti-Christian 
features of the regime are far more outspokenly discussed than its 
capitalist character? There is a certain timidity in these labour 
programmes, and a lack of realisation that here at least there is a 
common platform, the fight for social justice, on which a large part 
of the British people can speak to a most important sector of the 
German nation. The battle against the Legend of German Socialism 
can only be won by those to whom Socialism means something «and 
who have a clear conception of what Socialism means. But in the 
May Day programme of the B.B.C. the word “ Socialism ” occurred 
only once and that quite inconspicuously. I do not suggest that it 
is the fault of those who draft these programmes. 

The problem of “ features” has become a very serious matter of 
late, not only in the labour broadcasts. There is, every afternoon, a 
half-hourly programme devoted almost entirely to jazz music, inter- 
spersed with news. The assumption is that many people in Germany, 
and especially women, are starving for jazz, so much so that they are 
prepared to risk their freedom in order to hear it, and that this is the 
only way of obtaining their attention for news. Recently a serious 
prog) .mme for women was introduced (or rather re-introduced) from 
3 to 3.15 p.m., and I cannot help feeling that this is more likely to be 
a success than the “ commercial advertising ” methods used an hour 
later. A bit of dance music every now and then will do no harm, 
but at the moment some of the programmes reveal a contempt of 
the masses and for the musical tastes of Germans which is quite 
unjustified. 

Some of the features—those with a political background—are very 
good indeed. There is Frau Wernicke. She is grand. The Berlin 
washerwoman who has never become a Nazi, who has kept alive all 
her natural wit and intelligence and uses it to enlighten her neighbours. 
A few months ago she became so outspoken that she had to go to a 
concentration camp for a couple of months, but now she is back, 
having been released on the promise that she would use her remarkable 
gifts to make Nazi propaganda among her friends. This she does so 
marvellously that those of us who listen-in regularly are disappointed 
every Sunday evening on which we don’t hear her humane and 
kindly voice. 

Then there are Kurt and Willi—Kurt the “naive” Nazi, a secondary 
school teacher, of course, and Willi the “ cynic,” an official in the 
propaganda ministry. Kurt swallows every lump of official propa- 
ganda, but Willi gives him a taste of Goebbels’ arcana imperii. Kurt’s 
indignation is as delightful as Willi’s impatience with the product of 
his own efforts. Excellent. 

A few weeks ago a new “ character” put in an appearance, Lance- 
Corporal Adolf Hirnschal, a German version of Schwejk. Hirnschal 
reads to one of his comrades his letters to his wife : “‘ Dearest Amalia, 
most beloved spouse.” He is not really the pompous ass he pretends 
to be, but quite a shrewd observer of the common soldier’s grievances, 
his fears, his doubts, and, above all, his terrific boredom—and he 
expresses it in the intonation of the Magdeburg-Halle district, which 
sounds half exasperating and half comic to the German ear. Irre- 
sistible fun turned into first-class propaganda, and superbly read. 

The weekly “ Vermarsch der Freiheit,” a kind of March of Time, 
is a far more problematic affair. The dramatisation of an outstanding 
event or development is nearly always good when there is an event 
to dramatise. ‘Thus, the dramatic version of the Lofoten raid was 
a high light, and quite recently there was a scene of a treason trial 


before a German court martial in Belgium which sounded genuine 
and was deeply moving. But occasionally there are lapses, like a 
fictitious story of an upheaval among the Papuas (meant to symbolise 
the Nazi upheaval) or a dramatised version of Mr. Churchill’s life, 
a Very unnecessary attempt to imitate the most preposterous kind of 
Nazi 

The propaganda value of these features must not be exaggerated, 
and the backbone of the programmes are, and always must be, the 
news. Here the service leaves much to be desired. The News, 
which takes up about fifteen minutes of every programme, is stil] 
far too much a translation of the English News. It includes features 
which cannot possibly be of interest to the German, and it does not 
include enough about Germany herself. There has, however, been 
some improvement, such as, for example, an increasing number of 
replies to Nazi lies, and short “ inscripts,” i.e. comments on news. 
An independent news service for the German bulletin, however, is 
most urgently required. There has been an occasional tendency at 
minimising our reverses, for example at the beginning of the Balkan 
campaign, but on the whole losses are reported without restraint, and 
this is very important indeed. 

Certain propaganda lines run through all the news and all the talks. 
They constitute what the authorities regard as the “common 
denominator.” There is, first and foremost, the element of fear. 
** Remember this is a totalitarian war, and remember, too, that it was 
Hitler who invented it! The R.A.F. is growing. Some of your 
towns have already been made to feel what totalitarian war means, 
and the others will learn it soon.” There is, secondly, the constant 
drawing of parallels with the last war : “‘ Victories, victories, victories, 
until final defeat.” This is coupled with the ever-repeated reminder 
that “ Hitler can only win if he wins in the West, either by invasion 
or by blockade—and why does he not invade, we are waiting.”” Most 
important : the American line. Most of us agree that there cannot 
be enough about America. Ever since 1918 the Germans -have had 
“Te cauchemar de I’ Amérique.” Most of them are deeply convinced 
that America beat Germany in the last war and that the U.S.A. is 
invincible. So there cannot be enough about U.S.A., though the 
need for American aid should never be over-emphasised. 

And there are, finally, the “ Kriegsmaschine” and the “ Raubord- 
nung.” These are particularly prominent in the soldiers, peasant 
and labour talks. The Kriegsmaschine—that is, the Nazi colossus which 
enslaves all Germans and all Europeans, the Minotaur to whom 
thousands of young lives and all freedom and happiness of Europe 
are being sacrificed. He (or it) is the common enemy we are all 
fighting, ““ we and you as well.” And the Raubordnung—that is, the 
new order in Europe which is being built up in order to feed the 
Kriegsmaschine. “Do you realise, you Germans, that every Polish, 
Czech, Danish, and French child hates the very name of Germany and 
the Germans?” Do you understand, you German soldiers, why it 
is that you don’t get a friendly word from the Norwegians or the 
Dutch? Do you cherish the icy loneliness that surrounds you ? 
Do you know, German workmen, that you are being exploited at 
the very moment that you are forced to exploit other nations, 
and why?” 

The noblest of all the manifold aims of our propaganda to Germany 
is to create in Germany a feeling of European solidarity against 
Nazism. 

No one can say with any degree of certitude to what extent this 
propaganda has been effective. We usually distinguish between two 
types of listeners—the casual and the regular, and we are inclined 
to believe that, apart from the forces, the former belongs to the 
masses and the latter to the political élite, especially among the 
working class. If this is true, it can be said that so far the B.B.C. 
has done good work for the casual listener, but that it could be of 
much greater service to the politically conscious opposition which, 
after all, represents the Germany of to-morrow, but, and this is the 
most formidable of all the obstacles that beset this most difficult task, 
we cannot hope to get the confidence of this élite as long as we don’t 
tell them what they have to expect after Hitler’s defeat. As long 
as we allow Hitler to conjure up at will the ghosts of President Wilson 
and the Treaty of Versailles, as long as we don’t present to the 
Germans a clear picture of the alternative to the Nazi regime—so long 
all our words about freedom and civilisation will ring hollow in the 
ears of the best, that is the most critical, of our German listeners. 

There may be all sorts of arguments against the publication of 
War Aims, but let us be clear about this: we cannot really speak to 
the Germans as effectively as we should unless we tell them honestly 
and sincerely and in concrete terms what kind of a world it is in 
which we want them to live. RICHARD WINNER 
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THE VIRTUE OF BEING 
SHABBY 


THovcH not a man of heroic temper, I was aware of a feeling of kinship 
with Alan Breck when I read Mr. Oliver Lyttelton’s tribute at the 
beginning of the week to the man who is badly dressed. Mr. Lyttelton, 
speaking possibly with the enthusiasm of a convert, not only gave 
us who do not mind appearing in shabby garments certificates of 
character as good citizens, but almost suggested that we deserved 
the V.C. “ Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy,” was the advice 
of Polonius to Laertes; “but not expressed in fancy; rich, not 
gaudy.” Mr. Lyttelton, in announcing ‘the rationing of clothes, 
expresses an entirely contrary opinion. So hostile is he to the notion 
of a man’s being well dressed that the Times gave its remarks on 
the subject the heading: “ Shabby Garments Honourable.” 

This may seem to many people a revolutionary theory. Yet many 
of us were convinced of its truth even in childhood. How often we 
protested against the conventional tyranny of the clothes-brush ! 
How sulkily we stood while a nurse with a flannel dipped in hot water 
removed a jam-stain from a perfectly wearable suit! We ourselves 
knew that a hole in a stocking did not matter, but our elders, steeped 
in the Polonius philosophy, insisted before letting us leave the house 
on dressing us to look as if we had just come out of a bandbox. 

This was well meant on their part, but it led to an enormous waste 
of money. on unnecessary things, such as special Sunday clothes 
and gloves, and to an equally enormous waste of time in having us 
made presentable. It also aroused in many of the young the seeds of 
vanity in dress. Abandoning all hope of successful rebellion, they 
swung round to the opposite extreme and began to dress even better 
than their parents hoped. A boy with whom I was at school used to 
wear two white shirts.a day ; another drove his father to distraction 
by his mania for buying ties ; another used to brush his clothes every 
morning before,setting out for school. Thus, a race of young dandies 
came into existence, and to meet their needs in later life a vast number 
of people had to be withdrawn from productive labour to make 
superfluous coats, shirts, hats, socks and shoes. Unnecessary buttons 
had to be put on the sleeves of coats, unnecessary braid down the 
legs of evening dress trousers, and cloth was wasted on making 
ordinary trousers so ‘long that the bottoms had to be permanently 
turned up. It was, in short, a world of wild extravagance, in which 
many men dressed not for comfort or decency, but mainly for the 
love of dress. 

Women were even more extravagant in their love of dress than 
men. Trained to think of their clothes from childhood, they learnt 
the lesson so well that some of the principal streets in the great cities 
were largely devoted to clothing them as no rational human being 
would wish to be clothed. Magazines and weekly papers lived by 
providing them with new reasons for buying more and more hats, 
frocks and garments of all sorts. Dress became a decoration instead 
of what it was meant to be—a shield from the weather. To such 
heights did the interest of women in clothes for their own sake attain, 
that Ascot was for many years in danger of being turned from the 
greatest of race-meetings into a dress-parade. It has been said on 
good authority that no woman seen in the Royal Enclosure at Ascot 
had ever worn out a dress in her life. To see a woman dressed in 
shabby clothes in the Ascot paddock was impossible. Never would 
you see so much as an ink~-spot on a skirt ; never even a broken hat- 
brim. All was luxury, the disease of a world that, instead of dressing 
to live, lived to dress. 

Now that Mr. Lyttelton has spoken we shall, no doubt, see a great 
change. If the new fashion of shabbiness sweeps Society as other 
fashions have swept it, we may yet see the Times, in its description 
of the dresses at race-meetings, commending the Duchess of Abinger 
because she appeared with a large patch on her right sleeve and the 
Marchioness of Ockley for wearing a dingy old bonnet that looked 
as if it had belonged to her grandmother and used as a football on 
a wet day by her grandfather. Men, too, will get rid of the deadly 
monotony of the perfectly cut and beautifully brushed morning coat. 
Jeeves will insist on Bertie Wooster’s wearing his oldest clothes, 
glossy and green about the shoulders, and the most aged of his shirts 
with frayed cuffs. To appear in a new dress or in a new suit at a 
fashionable gathering will be regarded as an unpardonable breach 
of convention. A woman who finds herself compelled to buy a new 
dress will, before daring to go out, rumple it and take other steps 
to make it:look as if she had worn it for years. A man similarly 
compelled. to, refurnish his wardrobe will ask his tailor to insert a 
patch or two, and so save him from the shame of being well-dressed. 
I once knew a man who had such a hatred of new Trilby hats that 


when his wife made him buy one, he always sat on it in order to make 
it look as if it were an old friend. We used to think him an eccentric, 
but is it not better to regard him as a pioneer of the modern virtue of 
shabbiness ? 

It is too much to expect, however, that every one will become a 
convert to the new mode immediately. The craving for clothes 
probably has as firm a hold on many people as the craving for 
cigarettes. Just as there are chain-smokers, so there are chain- 
dressers—people who spend a great part of their lives changing 
from one costume into another. Imagine what these victims of a once 
reputable passion must have felt when they read Mr. Lyttelton’s 
ultimatum and realised that they could not now buy so much as a 
new pair of stockings without surrendering some of their margarine 
coupons. And only sixty-six coupons allowed for the entire year! 
What. could the best-dressed woman in London—there are quite 
a number of her—do with sixty-six coupons? Eleven coupons are 
needed for one dress alone. A woman who knows anything about 
clothes could, I am sure, get through her sixty-six coupons in a week. 
I think Mr. Lyttelton has been a little harsh on the clothes-fanciers— 
a class that, with all its faults, has contributed much to the pleasures 
of the eye and of the imagination. His purpose, we are told, is to 
ensure equality of sacrifice, but what equality of sacrifice can there 
be between a woman who all her life has dressed for show and a woman 
who has dressed merely for utility? What equality, indeed, between 
Bertie Wooster and myself ? 

When I read through the official list of the rationed articles of 
apparel and of the number of coupons to be given up for each of 
them, I wondered, not how I could make sixty-six coupons last a 
year, but how I could get through them in the course of a year. The 
list begins with “ unlined mackintosh or cape.” Well, I could willingly 
go through life without a mackintosh, lined or unlined, and, as for 
a cape, I can dispense with that as easily as with an umbrella. Next 
comes an overcoat, and I have always maintained that, if one were 
permitted to dress as one pleased, one could go on wearing the same 
overcoat for ever. I have had overcoats with rips in them and with 
buttons that did not match, but I have never yet possessed an overcoat 
that did not serve its purpose in more or less keeping out the cold 
and the rain. If I bought a new overcoat, it was always for 
respectability’s sake; mever for the sake of protection against the 
weather. By refraining from buying an overcoat or an unlined 
mackintosh in the present year I see that I shall save twenty-five 
coupons. I shall save another thirteen coupons by denying myself 
a new “ coat, jacket or blazer, or other like garment.” There was 2 
time when I should have liked to wear a blazer, but it has gone by. 
As for a jacket, that, like an overcoat, lasts, roughly speaking, for ever. 
Then I save.five more coupons by continuing to wear my present 
waistcoat, perfectly serviceable, but condemned as disreputable 
several years ago. 

Trousers are another matter. Trousers must be complete to inspire 
one with self-confidence. Patched trousers, somehow, unlike a patched 
coat, seldom look honourable. Perhaps I shall break into my coupons 
for the first time in order to buy a new pair of trousers; that will 
be eight coupons, or, if the trousers are made of corduroy, only five. 
Shorts come next on the list, valued at four coupons, but as I do not 
hike or play football, I can dispense with these, and, unless I am con- 
scripted for some form of labour at which I should be useless, I have 
no need of “ overalls or dungarees or like garments.” The dressing- 
gown, as an eight-coupon purchase, seems to me to be an unwarrantable 
luxury, as are leggings, spats, goloshes, gloves and mittens. In fact, 
I am ready to forswear the purchase of any of the articles of clothing 
in the list for a year, with the exception, perhaps, of trousers, shoes, 
socks and handkerchiefs. 

To buy these I calculate I shall not have to use more than thirty- 
three of my sixty-six coupons. 

As I have said, however, it would not be fair for the Government 
to base a rationing system for dress on me. Other men long for spick- 
and-span clothes as, if razors were unprocurable, they would long 
for a clean shave. To pass a tailor’s shop and realise that the stocks 
within are as far beyond their reach as the exhibits in a public museum 
must be a painful experience. In the next few months, no doubt, 
we shall see many women gazing wistfully into the windows of hat- 
shops and dress-shops, dreaming of a Paradise in which the 
unrestricted freedom to buy clothes is one of the established human 
rights. In the same way, those of us who smoke like looking into the 
windows of tobacco-shops and seeing dummy boxes of our favourite 
brand of cigarettes, though we know that the cigarettes cannot be 
obtained within. Mingled with the pain of deprivation, there is the 
pleasure of gazing at an imaginary world of abundance and of hoping 
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that in time it will return. Whine st ieniabieis naira thi tani 
are rapidly becoming, with all these bans on butter, jam, meat and 
clothes, and these shortages of eggs, chickens, whisky and tobacco ! 
Let us hope it will do us all as much good as abstinence is reputed to 
do. One thing I know: it is as easy as it is honourable to abstain 

from things for which one does not care a brass farthing. 
op 


THE SENTRY 


I nave begun to die. 
For now at last I know 
That there is no escape 
From Night. Not any dream 
Nor breathless images nor sleep 
Touch my bat’s-eyes. I hang 
Leathery-arid from the hidden roof 
Of Night ; and sleeplessly 
I watch within sleep’s province. 
I have left 
The lovely bodies of the boy and girl 
Deep in each other’s placid arms, 
And I have left 
The beautiful lanes of sleep 
That barefoot lovers follow to this last 
Cold shore of thought I guard. 
I have begun to die 
And the guns’ implacable silence 
Is my black interim, my youth and age, 
In the flower of Fury, the folded poppy, 
Night. 
ALUN LEwIs 


BETTER TIMES 


Summer is upon us in its first shy glory. The dust lights up on 
windows, goldflake are early, everywhere bootblacks and blancmanges 
are peeping out, above the traffic murmur one catches the fife-notes of 
an errand-boy. 

I stopped the other afternoon to admire the bus-migrants in the 
Strand. To anyone familiar with our common red variety, it is a 
joy to watch these blue and buff strangers darting and flashing with 
the stream. 

My walk led me to quieter places, to a ruin still the haunt of night- 
jars. What richness! Bombwart and whistledown, crunchglass and 
pilot’s heyday—it was difficult, in such surroundings, to believe there 
could be a war on. 

Out of the haze loomed a familiar figure, Horace Hotwires. 


This Column 


This column will appear regularly, or from time to time, as the 
course of the war dictates. 


Fotwires Says— 

Horace knows everything; or rather, between us, Horace and 
I know everything. He was furious about Stalin. 

“ What about Stalin ?” I asked. 

“You know, ,of course,” said Horace, “ 
Everyone does—except the Government. Joe landed on Monday, 
in the usual way. Without breaking even a little finger. And what 
does our Intelligence do about it? Nothing! I can tell you Joe will 
be getting pretty sick if this sort of thing goes on.” 

““ What’s he doing here ?” I asked, cautiously. 

“ Fishing,” said Hotwires gloomily. “ Sitting on a wall all day 
fishing. Oh, I see what you mean—why is he here? That’s not so 
easy. Some say it’s to get away from Cripps ; others that he hopes 
to do a deal—thinks of buying the Telegraph, it seems. Firmest story 
is that he’s linking up with Georgian groups here. Several times he’s 
asked to see Drinkwater.” 

“ Drinkwater ? But he’s dead.” 

“ Of course he is, but Joe wouldn’t know that. Don’t you see, the 
F.O. could send down someone as Drinkwater, and then anything 
might happen. We might even pull off a pact, who knows ? ” 

‘ A very odd story.’ 
“ Not if you work it out. The oddest thing is, it happens to be true. 
Well, so long, I must get a shave.” 
He strode into the doorway of what till yesterday had been a hair- 


that he’s in East Anglia. 


drésser’s, and finding nothing beyond, emerged from the wind 
the bank next door. 
“ So long,” he repeated, with a wave of the hand. “ Sealed 
Dear old Horace, one of the cleanest-flying kites in Fleet S 
one of the best. 


_M.O.1. Circular to Journalists 


From June 2oth the following will be added to the list of dang 
expressions: “‘ He knows his onions,” “‘a cheap skate,” “or 
and lemons the bells of St. Clement’s,” “the cream of the 
“ knowing: which side one’s bread is. buttered,” “cheese it,” 
“ having a stake in the country.” - Such phrases, it is felt, in the cir 
stances are provocative and in bad taste, and should be avoided. 


Last Words of Animals 
The Swan: I think I am going to sing. 
The Flea: This will be the biggest jump of all. 
The Phoenix : From these ashes will arise—Dammit, here con 
A.F.S. men. No; no, do NOT put out the flames. 
RouGH GALI 


THE MOVIES 


“Love on the Dole,” at the Odeon 
“The Letter,” at Warner’s 


Major Barbara, Kipps, Quiet Wedding, and now Love on the | 
the time when English studios could produce only documen 
and thrillers is past. Love on the Dole isn’t another Graj 
Wrath. It lacks the breadth and inevitability that go with 
realism, but in following the story of one family we do see! 
pick up one thread impartially out of thousands ; if you w: 
comparison, this is an English Our Town, with individualitie: 
lighted in, but with hard times in place of happiness. At the b 
times this little northern town could provide its inhabitants with 
more than smoky air and mean streets, walks for lovers up the | 
lucky bet and a trip to Blackpool, the satisfaction of balancing acc 
instead of being dragged down by them. Surplus of living, 
more general sense, seems foreign to the landscape. For the y 
to get away is the fiercest longing, and a train speeding out ; 
country, watched by a boy and his sister, provides one of the 
moving moments of the film; for the old, hope is quietly to 
ends meet. With the slump of the "thirties, even such allev 
disappears. The pit closes down to three days in the week, and 
altogether ; wheels run down in the machine rooms ; the pawi 
shelf is crammed with everything from lodger’s suits to pension b 
a generation begins to grow up without a job; and then com 
means test, to break up households like a Gestapo, to make des] 
living more desperate. It is a tragic picture, realised with p: 
and restraint by the director, John Baxter. He has made use 
new set of actors (always best in a film of this kind), and thei 
formance is striking, while never showing tuppence-coloured a: 
the penny-plain background. For though I have generalise 
film in describing it, Love on the Dole is (as the title suggests) indi' 
drama. The story of a particular family—a miner and his wif 
daughter who works in a factory, the son apprenticed in an engin: 
works and overtaken by unemployment before he can reach a 
works itself out as the lean years advance. A climax is reached 
the daughter, whose lover has been killed in a clash between hu 
marchers and police, becomes a bookie’s tart’to get jobs for the 
in the family. The part is finely played by Deborah Kerr ; 
Clifford Evans as the lover, Mary Merrall as the mother, George C 
as the father, Geoffrey Hibbert as the son, act admirably. An 
rest of the cast is as good: Maire O’Neill, for example, does no 
shine three others in a wonderful quartette of gossiping slatterns. 
on the Dole has nearly everything an English film ought to 
including conscience and a firm grasp of local accents. 

When Miss Bette Davis is in form (and it’s a rarity if she 
the film can hardly be less than good. Her performance ir 
Letter, a Somerset Maugham drama of murder in the tropi 
dazzling. Those who once saw Miss Gladys Cooper in the 
should be able to make some strange comparisons. Having r 
Miss Cooper, I was able to appreciate Miss Davis undistracted. 
she stands, how she utters, how she looks (even with horn-rims 
crochet-work)! The hidden love story behind this drama of 
may be a little thin, even as pieced together by Miss Davis, bi 
drama itself, involving passionate guilt, a trial, and Herbert Ma 
as the husband, bloody but unbowed, is both thrilling and actu 

WILLIAM WHITEE 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


—— Eurydice,” at the New 


Is it a good plan to present opera or ballet 
with singers in the orchestra and mimes on the 
stage? Is Gluck’s Orphée fairly represented 
with two pianos and two singers instead of 
orchestra and chorus ? If so, does the spectacle 
provided by Orpheus and Eurydice, in its new 
guise, match happily with the music? To the 
last, at any rate, of these questions it is difficult 
to say “ Yes.” Repeatedly one felt the tempta- 
tion to shut one’s eyes in order to concentrate 


i” 


CHAMBERLAIN 


on the beauties of Gluck. The first act is rather 
insipid, the second positively tasteless, because 
the grotesque movements, rather like those so 
suitably devised by Mr. Ashton for Liszt’s 
Dante Sonata, are painfully. incongruous with 


the grandeur of Orphée. The third act is far 
the most successful, and Miss Ninette de 
Valois has made Orpheus’s approach to Eurydice 
an exquisite event. The beauty of this is partly 
due also to Miss Sophie Fedorovitch, to whom 
we owe many delightful decors. But she also 
has not this time been consistently fortunate 
in the costumes, which might have been more 
successful if they had been given an eighteenth- 
century flavour. The miming and dancing are 
admirable—Mr. Helpmann in particular de- 
serving the warmest praise; the pianists 
strikingly good, the contralto singing very fair. 
It would be unreasonable to hope that the 
spectacle could rise to the height of the music, 
but one does regretfully conclude that the general 
conception of the ballet does not show the 
necessary sympathy with Gluck. 


THE COMING WEEK 


SATURDAY, June 7th— 
National Council for Civil Liberties and 
National Union of Journalists “ Freedom of 
the Press ’’ Conference, Central Hall, 2-8.30. 


Recital by the Ebsworth String Quartet, 
Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Freda White: “ The Future of the Colonies,” 


City Literary Institute, Drury Lane, 5. 
SUNDAY, June 8th— 
Prof. G. W. Keeton : 
Conway Hall, ,11. 
K. B. Smellie: “ Social Philosophy—Demo- 
cracy,”” 17 Manchester Street, W.1, 11. 
Gustav Mahler Memorial Concert, 36 Upper 
Park Road, N.W.3, 3. Also at Austrian 
Centre, 46 Westbourne Terrace, W.2, 7.30. 
Violin and Piano Concert by Braco and Dushko 
Jovanovic, 18 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, 6. 
Monpay, June 9th— 
“Books and Freedom” Exhibition opens in 
Glasgow, at Mitchell Library, North Street. 
Fabian ,. International Affairs Group Snack 
Lunch, Col. Newcombe: “ The Middle 


* Russia and the War,” 


East,” 12 Gt. Newport Street, W.C.2, ‘1. 
TueEspay, June roth— 
Memorial “Service for Sir Hugh Walpole, St. 
Margareét’s, Westminster, 12. 


en FORFLOCK 





Aig 


MACDON ALD 


WepNespAy, June rrth— 

C.LA. Pianoforte Recital by Ferber, St. 
George’s Church, Bloomsbury, 6.30. Also 
song recital by Natalie Bramley on Thursday. 

Fripay, June 13th— 

Paolo Treves : 

Square, W.C.1. 


“Ttaly To-day,” 28 Woburn 
Tickets, Is. 


Correspondence 
WHAT PRICE STALIN ? 


S1r,—I have no concern in your private fight with 
Mr. Bernard Shaw (except, of course, that I am as 
likely as either of you 
to be blown up in the 
war which his friend 
helped Hitler to start) ; 
but on behalf of the 
Cartoonists’ Union I 
protest against his im- 
putation that my fellow 
cartoonists are using 
their old figure of 
Ramsay MacDonald to 
represent Stalin. It’s 
not the MacDonald at 
all, but the Chamber- 
lain. Conclusive evi- 
dence enclosed. 

Low 

3 Rodborough 

Road, 
Golders Green, 
N.W.11. 


oe 





Sir,—May I have additional space for just a scrap 
‘more of my “ arrant nonsense ” ? 

Is it quite clear that Stalin has “let his Turkish 
alliance go by the board” with the Dardanelles ? 
Why should he object to the Germans passing 
through the Dardanelles into the Black Sea? Would 
not Russia and Turkey then have them on the spot ? 
Should not our navy do its best to drive them into 
the trap out of the Mediterranean ? 

I grant you Stalin’s “ very lively and intelligent 
fear of war,” which I am lively and intelligent 
enough to share; but I again urge that this is 
something entirely different from a specific fear of 
defeat by Germany in the event of war. Russia’s 
resumption of White Russia and the Baltic Provinces 
in the teeth of the Fithrer are facts that winna ding. 

I grant you also that Stalin “cannot be sacked 
by anything short of assassination.”” But as the 
same is true of Winston Churchill and Franklin 
Roosevelt, your money is on, both ways. 

G. BERNARD SHAW 





Smr,—A cool examination of the facts leads to 
the conclusion that the present disastrous cleavage 
between Britain and the U.S.S.R. is not, as the 
British authorities would like us to think, because 
Stalin is afraid of Hitler, but because the British 
Government refused to co-operate with the Soviet 
Union. 

On two occasions during the last two years Hitler 
has had the chance of attacking the U.S.S.R. One 
was in September, 1939, when. he found that 
Mr. Chamberlain would declare war if he attacked 
Poland. The other was in July, 1940, when France 
was knocked out and the outlook for Great Britain 
looked grim. Yet Hitler deliberately chose the 
west on both occasions. In 1935 he had told Lord 
Londonderry why: it was Soviet tanks, aeroplanes 
and infantry he didn’t like. 

Again, in September, 1939, the Russian troops 
occupied much of Poiand from which the Germans 
had to fall back. In September, 1940, Germany 
had to admit Russia to the Danube Commission. 
In November, 1940, the U.S.S.R. offered Bulgaria 
a pact of mutual assistance, which would have 
implied war with anyone who attacked Bulgaria 
thereafter. It was rejected. In March 1941, the 
U.S.S.R. (though having no alliance whatsoever with 
Turkey) gave the pledge of “complete under- 
standing ”’ as well as neutrality should she be forced 
to fight in defence of her own territory. 

A long list could be compiled of prophecies of 
occasions on which Hitler was just on the point of 
making a grand attack on the U.S.S.R., or the 
U.S.S.R. was just on the point of signing some final, 
terrific, overwhelming and grandio s alliance with 


Hitler. The rabbit never came out of the hat, but 
the diplomatic correspondents went on juggling, and 
it continued to escape the notice of the bewildered 
people that the British Government had condemned 
them to the role of a perpetual spectator—for fear 
that intervention as an actor would bring the British 
people (God knows, perhaps the Indians, too) into 
undesirable contact with those Russians. 

“ Why did the British behave like imbeciles in their 
relations with us ? ”’ ask Soviet citizens, knowing that 
their Government pursues an absolutely independent 
policy, and has made innumerable efforts to improve 
relations with Great Britain; believing, too, with 
Molotov, in their innocence, that “ the art of politics 


‘in the sphere of foreign relations does not consist 


in increasing the number of enemies for one’s 
country ”’—more particularly if you have a war 
of some magnitude on your hands. If the British 
Government seizes the occasion of the war to give 
masterly demonstrations of how to make more 
enemies, what possible explanation can Soviet 
citizens give one another, except that the British 
ruling class hates the U.S.S.R. far more than it 
hates Germany—with which it has, alas! to fight 
only because Hitler, by some perverse error, took 
the wrong turning ? 

For these are the facts. At the end of September, 
1939, the U.S.S.R. was asked, would it resume 
trade negotiations with Great Britain. It said 
“yes.” So the British press spent a month inciting 
the Baltic States, Turkey and Finland not to sign 
pacts of mutual assistance with the U.S.S.R., and 
then the British Government offered to open 
negotiations. Naturally, the U.S.S.R. as good as 
told it to go to the classic monkey. In February, 
1940, asked if it would accept mediation in the 
Finnish war, the U.S.S.R. said yes, would Great 
Britain oblige ? So, of course, Lord Halifax refused. 
In March, 1940, the Soviet Government was asked 
again if it would like trade negotiations. It said yes. 
So the British Government thought up the famous 
mare’s nest of alleged Soviet re-exports to Germany, 
which held things up nicely for two months ; and, 
when that fell through, was getting on very com- 
fortably with a demand that the U.S.S.R. should 
reveal which of its own goods it was exporting 
to Germany, when Mr. Chamberlain resigned and 
Mr. Churchill reigned in his stead. 

Never say die. One gesture had to be made: 
Sir Stafford Cripps, with some effort, was got away 
to Moscow, and within three weeks had had a long 
and frank talk with Stalin (July 1st) and begun trade 
talks with Mikoyan. But all was well: on July 18th 
the Burma Road was closed, without consulting the 
U.S.S.R. which was China’s best friend, sending 
its goods over that road. Then the Baltic Parliaments, 


elected by universal suffrage, proclaimed their 
countries Soviet Republics and joined the U.S.S.R. 
What an issue—recognition of soveref~nty, seizure 


of gold, “ freezing’’ of ships—to hold up Anglo- 
Soviet relations to all eternity! And when a new 
effort is made, in October, to talk trade contingent 
upon the Baltic questions being settled, the Ministry 
of Shipping requisitions 23 Baltic ships in British 
ports and starts the game all over again. 

We may pass over the famous “ offer”’ to which 
the Soviet Government have charitably not replied 
to reopen the question of the Baltic States’ legal 
status at the future Peace Conference. 

“Are you suggesting, then, that the U.S.S.R. 
weuld come in on our side if we were less tough 
with them ?”’ ask a thousand eager voices. 

No, I am not. All I am suggesting is that, if the 
British Government showed as much concern and 
effort in clearing away obstacles to Anglo-Soviet 
friendship as it displayed in the brave days of yore 
in kow-towing to Hitler and Mussolini, it could 
reasonably expect that friendship to mature. Of 
course, if the friendship of a Great Power with a 
population of 193 millions has no importance unless 
it goes to war with Germany there is nothing more 
to say. STUDENT OF AFFAIRS 


INDIA 

Str,—Sir Alfred Watson, charging me again with 
“ misrepresentation,”’ because I drew attention to 
the celebrated Lucknow Resolution, says that “ no 
one knows better ”’ than I that the Muslim League 
does not mean what that said. League leaders always 
insist that it does; I believe that League and 
Congress mean Independence equally. The Indian 
Government’s rigour to prisoners is minor and 


incidental to greater issues I tried to raise. But 
his quotation of Mr. Amery last November is 
foolery. My “unnamed correspondent” (whose 
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identity was plain enough, and anyhow all that 
matters is the truth or falsity of what was written) 
gave a January date (which I cited) when all was 
changed. But how can one argue with a man who 
(1) sets up alternative lines of defence, both denying 
and justifying our treatment of Nehru (and others) ; 
(2) styles all difference of knowledge or opinion 
dishonesty ? 

I drop this controversy. It was bound to be 
squandered, and finally the last ripples levelled out 
on the stretching sands of British, and especially 
Labour, indifference. Mr. Alexander thinks only a 
100 per cent. settlement any use, while I think 
it vain to press for that now, and would be content 
if the deadlock ended and India were sure of the 
control of her own affairs, which we cannot handle. 
I never said that Indian Defence and Finance 
Ministers and a date for Dominion Status would 
settle economic and communal problems, but only 
that without them no Indian who matters will join 
the Viceroy’s Council. The estrangement is great 
and increasing, and our cause is wronged by such 
men as Nehru being in jail. Yet even now I believe 
India could be won to co-operation. 

Oxford. EDWARD THOMPSON 


THE CASE OF THE SERGEANT- 
PILOTS 


Sir,—May I suggest that one or two of our 
Labour and Liberal Members of Parliament might 
well occupy themselves for a few. moments—and 
perhaps ask a question or two—about the case of 
our sergeant-pilots ? 

About half of our R.A.F. pilots are commissioned 
officers, the other half sergeants. With the exception 
of ranks from flight-lieutenant upwards, I think it is 
roughly true to say that the pilots do the same job, 
wearing identical equipment, flying identical air- 
craft. You can watch, if you are so privileged, a 
squadron of fighters leave the ground bent on the 
errand of engaging and destroying the enemy, and 
half may be officers and half N.C.O.s. A week 
or two ago I saw a number of our bombers off to 
Germany. Just over half were captained by sergeants 
and 53 per cent. of those sergeants had commissioned 
officers in their crew. 

This does not seem to me a condition of affairs 
which is eminently sensible, or making for the best 
air force in the world (as ours is) or essentially 
democratic. 

R.A.F. pilots receive the same training. The 
physical standard is very high; they need some 
mathematics, high intelligence, courage, initiative. 
About two-thirds way through their training, when 
all are Leading Aircraftr-en, about a third or a fourth 
are provisionally chosen as officers and moved into 
the officers’ gess. Thcic rank, pay, duties, training 
remain identical with those of their comrades, but 
their quarters and their food are improved. Is this 
a good method ?—this different food and quarters ? 
I know it causes some irritation. Is this the best 
time to choose men as officers when none has yet 
seen the enemy ? 

How are they selected at this stage? I believe 
by technical skill, qualities of leadership, and by 
being “the officer type.’”’ I think it would be as 
difficult for the son of a peer, supposing he got his 
wings, to become a sergeant, as for the son of a 
costermonger to become an officer. It would not 
be impossible, but it would be surprising. It ought 
not to be, not in a democratic country fighting the 
war of democracy. 

It would not be out of place, I think, if the 
Secretary of State for Air, who is, after all, leader of 
the Liberal Party, were asked: (a) Does he not 
think it would be wiser to pass out all pilots as 
sergeants and promote them to commissioned rank 
only after a given period of flying against the 
enemy ? (6) Why do we discriminate between one 
group of men and another when they do identical 
work ? (c) Does he approve an arrangement under 
which half our pilots are N.C.O’s when the R.A.F. 
is plentifully besprinkled with men working as 
accountants, parsons, dentists, journalists and so 
forth, ranked from pilot officers upwards ? 

My simple contention is that any man good enough 
to fly a British aircraft against the enemy is good 
enough, after a given period of such work, to be 
commissioned. I am not concerned over his school, 
or his parentage, or his accent. I am well acquainted 
with the stock replies that the sergeants don’t want 
to be commissioned, or they cannot afford to be. 
I doubt if the statement is true of more than Io per 
cent. As to the second half of it, it is an unfortunate 


business if a man cannot afford to accept the 
promotion his country wants to bestow on him, and 
one that is easily remedied. 

I am aware that the Air Ministry, realising, 
perhaps, that the situation was not ideal, instituted 
a week or two ago the ranks of Flight-Sergeant and 
Warrant Officer to which the sergeant-pilot can be 
promoted. But this step does not, I suggest, meet 
the case. A principle is involved which transcends 
money. J. L. Hopson 

London. 


UNDER WHAT FLAG? 


Str,—As a Czechoslovak and a Socialist, I am 
taking this opportunity for discussing the letter of 
my countrymen published in No. 535 (May 24th, 
1941) of your Review, entitled “‘ Under What Flag.”’ 
It is, so at least it seems to me, not quite correct. 

Your correspondent says that he cannot agree 
with the possibility of the British authorities intro- 
ducing a law which will give the Czechoslovak and 
other Allied Governments compulsory powers when 
the military service of their nations is concerned. 
Czech nationals, he says, cannot agree with such 
measures, as they are mostly Socialists and do not 
trust the Czechoslovak Government set up in 
England. As an old member of the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party, I venture to contradict his statements. 

(a) The Czechoslovak Government, established 
by our second President, Dr. Eduard Benes, repre- 
sents all the classes of the Czech and Slovak nationali- 
ties, consist alike of Socialists and members of non- 
Socialistic parties and, moreover, are respected by 
our countrymen at home, belonging both to the 
working and the other classes. 

(6) It is not true that the majority of this Govern- 
ment are opposed to Socialism. Out of the twelve 
members five are Socialists, two are military men, 
and five belong to non-Socialist parties. The fact 
that your correspondent speaks about the Czecho- 
slovak Government in terms which were used in 
pre-Munich times, can be attributed only to his 
lack of knowledge of the conditions created by the 
German occupation of our country. Nowadays, 
when we have to fight against Hitler’s piracy, we 
do not make any distinction between the right and 
the left wing, but only between those who are willing 
to fight against Nazism and those who, for one reason 
or another, avoid this national duty. No British 
citizen of Socialist convictions objects to service in 
the forces because he objects to the presence of 
certain personalities in the British Government. 

(c) It is not true that there are Ministers in our 
Government who served Hitler and the Protectorate. 
There are only two people working in the Govern- 
ment who had public fuactions in occupied Czecho- 
slovakia. They are the Socialist Necas, who was 
a civil servant, but not a Minister, and the Agrarian * 
Dr. L. Feierabend who was appointed Minister by 
Dr. Benes at the time of the Munich negotiations. 
But both these men were important members of 
secret Organisations at home, worked against Hitler 
and left our country only when it was absolutely 
necessary, sO as not to be exposed to persecution 
and the tortures of the Gestapo. I think that their 
flight from Czechoslovakia was both dangerous and 
strenuous, and those who are familiar with their 
activities will have no doubt about their sincerity 
and devotion to the anti-Hitlerian cause. 

(d) It is true that some Czechoslovak nationals 
who were members of our forces in France were 
taken on board British ships under the condition 
that they would fulfil their obligations as Czecho- 
slovak soldiers in England and that they were in- 
terned here when reluctant to fulfil these obligations. 
However, their treatment was very lenient and, when 
released, they were either included in the British 
Pioneer Corps or pensioned off. Anybody who 
desires to fight for Britain is free to enter this body. 

(e) Every Czechoslovak citizen must realise, of 
course, that disobedience to military authorities 
and unwillingness to serve in the forces have always 
resulted in the punishment of the delinquent. I 
think. that such is the case in all countries where 
there is conscription. 

Czechoslovak democracy gave us both rights and 
duties to fulfil. It would not be right for me nor 
is it right for my unnamed countryman to appeal 
to democracy only for his rights and to refuse to 
defend it under false and childish pretences, such 
as he uses, i.e. that he does not acknowledge the 
existing Government which asks him to fulfil his 
duty. No democratic State system would be possible 
if such methods were used. 


London, W.1. J. OPOCENSKY 


REFUGEE ORGANISATIONS 


Str,—As a refugee from Germany I hope that 
neither Mrs. Roden Buxton nor anybody else will 
suspect me of being a “‘ foreigner hater,”’ a “ Fascist,”’ 
a representative of “‘ vested interests’ or a “‘ scare- 
monger’”’ at the expense of the refugees. But 
I think that also the British Trades Union Congress 
is beyond such suspicions. In fact, the T.U.C. 
has founded some refugee organisations, has co- 
operated with many of the big Refugee Committees, 
and is now helping to establish Trade Union Centres 
for working refugees of “allied”’’ as well as of 
“enemy ”’ nationality. 

What the T.U.C. did—as far as I have seen— 
with regard to some Refugee ‘Centres’? and 
* Leagues,”” was just advising its affiliated Trade 
Unions not to support them. It gave a reason for 
its selection of refugee bodies which should not be 
supported by Trade Unions. Was this reason 
false? I think there is no doubt that Communists 
and “fellow travellers”? are in key positions as 
organisers, secretaries and speakers at the refugee 
bodies concerned. There is also no doubt that the 
majority of the members, speakers, artists and 
“customers ’’ of these organisations is not Com- 
munist. They are non-political. But the fact that 
the political members and organisers are Communist, 
and that the others are non-political people, does 
not mean that the organisations are not under 
Communist control. It rather indicates that they 
are. And it is certainly not necessary to visit the 
offices and premises of those “Centres”? and 
“Leagues ”’ for drawing this conclusion. The 
Communist Party is a totalitarian party. What will 
happen to a.non-political body of which Com- 
munists—even a few of them—get hold, can be 
ascertained without inside information. ' 

At least one thing will happen: such bodies will 
become suspect. And the more they pretend 
to be representative of all the refugees the more 
harm will be done to the cause of the refugees. If 
the Communists and half-Communists at these 
organisations were really concerned about the 
“well-being,” the “mental balance’? and the 
“normal social life’’ of the refugees, they should 
have withdrawn. If they refuse to do so 
they may act in the interest of their party, 
but certainly not in that of the refugees. I am 
convinced that I speak on behalf of the vast majority 
of refugees in this country when saying: We do 
not wish to have our very grave problems and the 
very great kindness of our British friends used as 
weapons of Communist self-defence and propaganda. 

GERHARD GLEISSBERG 


THE, HORNSEY BYE-ELECTION 


Sir,—With reference to Critic’s statement that 
“the redoubtable Pemberton-Billing won negligible 
support as a Bomb-Berlin candidate,” I should like 
to point out that Mr. Pemberton-Billing did not 
stand as a Bomb-Berlin candidate. During the 
course of his many election speeches he never once 
uttered those. words, or distributed any leaflets 
containing such a_ statement. Indeed, when 
Dr. A. W. L. Smith, the unsuccessful Bomb-Berlin 
candidate of King’s Norton, offered his help as a 
speaker it was refused. 

Mr. Pemberton-Billing’s one cry was for "planes 
and more ’planes. He said that we should cnly win 
this war by winning the war in the air, and we could 
only do that by (1) persistently destroying German 
*planes before they leave the ground, namely, by 
bombing the factories, and (2) by the mass production 
of a few standardised types of ’planes instead of 
ordering more than 60 different types. 

How long will it be before this country will shake 
off its stupid, foolish apathy, listen to men with 
some new ideas, and stop saying of course we shall 
win, even if we lose every battle but the last ? 

Hornsey. R. MORLEY 


“A SAD HISTORY” 


S1r,—In answer to the remark about me in last 
week’s THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION, may 
I say “Carry on.”’ Our personal opinion of one 
another is immaterial. Surely this especially is not 
a time to deal with the characters of those we do 
not know. We “ stand firm,”’ shoulder to shoulder, 
as British—as friends—ready to fight, each for the 
other, known personally or unknown. My object 
was attained in pointing out how much harm and 
hurt a coroner’s thoughtless remark could do, and 
in trying, even in a limited way, to counteract it. 

The Old Palace, KATHLEEN HICKS 

Lincoln. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


In a rapidly mobile civilisation like that of 
Western Europe since the Renaissance, children 
usually react against the tastes of their parents. 
Consequently, it often happens that if a writer 
is appreciated in his lifetime, his reputation 
starts sinking soon after his death, and does not 
emerge from the trough of the wave for some 
fifty years. Browning, who died in 1889, seems 
to me due for rediscovery. Thirty years ago 
I learnt to love him from a lady for whose 
stimulating sympathy with a schoolboy I can 
never be grateful enough ; and I have remained 
a belated enthusiast for this poetry which most 
of my contemporaries and juniors neglect or 
despise. Hardy, who has similar faults, they 
exalt. It cannot be Browning’s obscurity that 
alarms admirers of Hopkins and Eliot; it 
cannot be his carelessness that shocks admirers 
of Spender and Auden. He might, indeed, be 
thought to commend himself to current taste 
by his wit, his colloquialisms and his quickness 
to seize on images from contemporary life. 
(He was the first poet, I fancy, to refer to photo- 
graphy and to use the word “‘ cocktail’’.) Let 
me quote from Confessions, to show how much 
he has in common with some modern writers 
who have been quicker to learn from him than 
to praise him : 
What I viewed there once, what I view again 
Where the physic bottles stand 
On the table’s edge,—is a suburb lane, 
With a wall to my bedside hand. 


That lane sloped, much as the bottles do, 
From a house you could descry 

O’er the garden-wall : is the curtain blue 
Or green to a healthy eye ? 


To mine, it serves for the old June weather 
Blue above lane and wall ; 

And that farthest bottle labelled “‘ Ether ”” 
Is the house o’ertopping all. 

Why, then, is it that contemporary taste 
cannot admit Browning? I suspect that the 
chief cause may be his notorious ‘‘ optimism.’’ 
Over-production may be another trouble— 
the 1,500 odd pages of the old dark green 
collected edition are calculated to quell any 
unguided reader. I would therefore hopefully 
recommend a slim volume of selections that has 
just appeared (Robert Browning: Poetry and 
Prose. With appreciations by Landor, Bagehot, 
Swinburne, Henry James, Saintsbury and 
F. L. Lucas. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Sir Humphrey Milford. Oxford Press. 3s. 6d). 
In 176 pages here is almost all the best of 
Browning, and if Sir Humphrey had omitted 
the eleven pages of prose, good though this is, 
he could have found room for the five or six 
poems that one most sorely misses, Porphyria’s 
Lover, Youth and Art, The Statue and the Bust, 
the omitted parts of Waring. The book is well 
annotated and well printed, besides being well 
selected. And my’ only grave complaint is 
that some of the ‘appreciations’? might 
profitably haye been replaced by a quotation 
from Santayana’s most damaging criticism, The 
Poetry of Barbarism. 

I cannot believe that any reader of this 
selection will find optimism the prevailing note. 
On the fifth page, it is true, ‘“‘ God’s in his 
heaven,”’ you may read, “ All’s right with the 
world’’—and you may then bury the book 
disgustedly under a sandbag. But as Sir 
Humphrey points out, Pippa’s song is the out- 
burst of a labouring child on a holiday morning ; 
and to the adulterous pair who hear it the words 
have a threatening meaning. Browning, how- 


ever, was a devotee of the Life-Force (before 
the term was invented), which dves make him 
often exasperating to a generation that com- 
prehensibly, though shortsightedly, regards life 
as a bad business. 


We cannot, unluckily, catch 


the mood of Prospice ; still less can we believe 


in the happy ending of IJnstans Tyrannus. 
Furthermore, the Victorians, like the Eliza- 
bethans, had a taste for ‘“‘ great thoughts”’ in 
verse which we emphatically do not share ; 
and as Browning aged, he increasingly supplied 
this demand, although, like most poets, he was 
not a profound thinker. But in his best work 
the preaching is not usually obtrusive. For 
this was produced—and it is no accident— 
when he was living in Italy, far from suet and 
black horsehair and Exeter Hall, responding with 
all the fullness of his blood to the sensuousness, 
animation and spontaneity of the southern scene. 

Open my heart and you will see 

Graved inside of it “ Italy.” 

In richness of temperament Browning was 
unparalleled among his English contempcraries. 
(It is possible that he had Jewish blood.) Com- 
pared with the lush but exquisite rectory-garden 
of Tennyson, and the nobly architected but 
sparely furnished Oxford rooms of Matthew 
Arnold, Browning’s intellectual home was a 
labyrinthine, ill-kept, baroque Venetian palace, 
crowded to the attics with curios from every 
age and clime, gaudy with carved and tarnished 
gilt, the grand staircase voluble with servants, 
the piano nobile packed with guests eating ices 
and gossiping through the music, while the 
canal flickered its reflections upon the sprawling 
goddesses of the painted ceiling, and you looked 
down under the striped awnings to a garden 
with a fountain of peach-coloured Verona 
marble and vines luxuriating over the breasts of 
cariatides. Fellow-feeling with the Renaissance 
is capital in Browning’s work. His knowledge 
of Italian art was wider and deeper than Ruskin’s 
(and, a fortiori, than Pater’s). He was gigantic 
in his appetite for looking, listening, talking and 
reading ; for characters, for feelings, for words. 
He should have been the happiest of men, and 
I fancy he was ; in any case, I know of no writer 
whose gusto is so infectious. Even in Sordello, 
which I cannot read through, every page is 
lusty with life :— 

. . » haggard ribalds wandering about 

The hot torchlit wine-scented island-house 

Where Friedrich holds his wickedest carouse, 

Parading,—to the gay Palermitans, 

Soft Messinese, dusk Saracenic clans 

Nuocera holds,—those tall grave dazzling Norse, 

High-cheeked, lank-haired, toothed whiter than 

the morse, 

Quecns of the caves of jet stalactites, 

He sent his barks to fetch through icy seas, 

The blind night seas without a saving star, 

And here in snowy birdskin robes they are . . . 
The reader is gasping for breath, but the poet 
and his muse remain as indefatigable as Jupiter 
and Alemena. (There is room, I suggest, for 
a Browning anthology of a different sort, with 
short passages from the long poems and single 
lines, as in Mr. Rylands’s admirable Seven Ages 
of Man.) This impetus, this abundance of 
response, carried the poet with bellying and 
never-shortened sails to Sargasso Seas and 
Tuscorora Deeps, where the other Victorians 
never ventured. I think that Browning nut only 
surpassed his English contemporaries in his 
awareness of evil, but came nearer to ourselves 
in his sense of what evil is. A passionate 
absorption in life, comparable to that of Balzac, 
whom he greatly admired, swept him away 
from the primness of a Tennyson and an 
Arnold—look, for instance, at Respectability, 
Confessions, A Light Woman, Two in _ the 
Campagna, The Statue and the Bust. His 
optimism is that of the adventurer, not of the 
muffish recluse who averts his eyes from 
unpleasant facts. 

According to Henry James, writing in 1890, 
Browning was then thought rarely quotable. 
We must hope that the same complaint often 
made about the poets of to-day will prove equally 
ungrounded; for I fancy he has added more 
phrases to the language than any nineteenth- 
century writer—phrases which, like proverbs, 





epitomise a sentiment or a situation: “‘ It was 
roses, roses all the way,”’ “ Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there,”’ “ Ah, did you once see 
Shelley plain?’’ ‘‘ What porridge had John 
Keats ?”’ ‘“‘No Tully, said I, Ulpian at the 
best,”” ‘“‘ He settled Hoti’s business,’’ ‘‘ How 
sad and bad and mad it was,” “ All a wonde: 
and a wild desire,” ‘‘In Vishnu-land what 
Avatar,”’ ‘‘ Dear dead women, with such hair, 
too,”” “‘ A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s 
death, A chorus-ending from Euripides ’’—but 
one could go on for a long while, and alas such 
words grow droopy from passing over too many 
lips. But they are tokens of Browning’s vivid- 
ness, his genius for catching and holding the 
attention. Think of the picture of Waring’s 
last appearance, kingly-throated, grass-hatted, 
under a lateen sail off Trieste ; dip, indeed, into 
almost any of the shorter poems written between 
1841 and 1864, and you come on some such 
passage as this :— 

There came a hurry of feet and little feet, 

A sweep of lute-strings, laughs, and whifts of 

song,— 

Flower o’ the broom, 

Take away love, and our earth is a tomb! 

Flower o’ the quince, 

I let Lisa go, and what good’s in life since ? 

Flower o° the thyme—and so on. Round they went. 

Scarce had they turned the corner when a titter 

Like the skipping of rabbits by moonlight,—three 

slim shapes, 

And a face that looked up. . 

Graphic, lively, charming indeed, you say, 
but not poetry ? Any definition that does not 
include this as rare poetry seems to me pedantic 
and insensitive. Browning is justly accounted 
a careless writer, but in his best work, including 
longish poems like Fra Lippo Lippi, Andrea del 
Sarto, In a Gondola, The Bishop Orders His 
Tomb, his style is, to my judgment, no less well 
sustained than his imagination. 

With one complaint against Browning I must 
admit sympathy. All his virtuosity cannot make 
attractive, as a genre, the humoresque, for which 
his taste persisted from early poems like 
Nationality in Drinks and Sibrandus Schafna- 
burgensis to Pacchiarotto, which cracks the 
nerves, like a bumping street-drill, with some 
600 duosyllabic rhymes. Sometimes one cannot 
but admire—Caliban on Setebos, fer instance, 
or Soliloguy of the Spanish Cloister or The 
Flight of the Duchess. But one quickly tires, 
and, what is worse, this vein starts up painfully 
often in unsuitable places, like the line “* Irks 
care the crop-full bird ? Frets doubt the maw- 
crammed beast?’’ in a poem about God. 
This had best be neglected; or endured, as a 
characteristic part of Browning—and of the 
nineteenth century, like replicas of gargoyles 
and Mime in Siegfried. 

Ultimately the case against Browning may 
come down to a complaint that he wrote little 
** pure poetry.’’ It can similarly be urged that 
Dryden is less pure as a poet than Christina 
Rossetti, and Chaucer than Monsieur Paul 
Valéry. Such puritanism is, in intention, no 
less impoverishing than the puritanism that 
whittled our cathedrals into the nudity of 
barracks. Admit that Browning’s poetry is 
barbarous—has not the same accusation been 
effectively pressed against Shakespeare? And 
is it not now recognised that some of the mest 
vital art we know has been produced by 
barbarians ? Incidentally, Browning’s 
lation of the Agamemnon (from which even Sir 
Humphrey shies) strikes me as much more 
like Aeschylus than Arnold’s Merope is like 
Sophocles—as well as being incomparably more 


trans- 


alive. ‘‘ Alive ’’ is the word with which I must 
end, though I should like to have stated a case 
for Browning as a most inventive master of 
verbal music. For his genius, like that of 
Rubens, while it affronts the ascetic, makes 
magnificently articulate the richness, the 
peculiarity, the intoxication, of being alive. 
RAYMOND MORTIMER 
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RALPH INGERSOLL 


REPORT 


on 


THE GERMANS . AND 
THEIR SOULS 


German Odyssey. By Orro Zarek, assisted 
by James Eastwoop. Cape. tos. 6d. 

This is one more book by a German refugee 
about life in Germany up to Hitler, and if it is 
not as stark, sinister-and dramatic as the usual 
run of such books, it is a good deal more original 
and amusing and none the less instructive. 
Tolerant and ironical, Herr Zarek has a kindness 
for his subject which does not, however, lead to 
any but firmly hostile conclusions. The “good” 
Germans in whom we like to believe are, he says, 
also the “bad” ones whom we detest. They 
like the condition. They know it. They con- 
fess it. It is all due to das Faustische in 
their souls: they are indeed the Germans of 
Goethe with a vengeance, of a Goethe, needless 
to say, ingeniously misread. 


rebellion,” as it was called, had some importance 
in leading to the final rising. Then there was 
the rage against the shabby old King who often 
wandered unnoticed about the streets and who 
Was now generally accused by the mob of tam- 
pering with the city’s milk supply, through his 
many dairy farms. “A citizen of Munich was 
capable of quarrelling with his best friend over 
the beer mugs, killing the best friend with one 
of the said beer mugs, bitterly repenting the 
whole affair next morning. He was usually found 
by the police at prayer in the local church. The 
Bavarian revolution happened just like that.” 
There are delightful portraits of the Manns: 
Thomas grave, bourgeois, “Hanseatic”; Hein- 
rich rasher and talkative; also an excellent picture 
of Reinhardt in the theatre and at home. Herr 
Zarek. was often in the position of the promising 
young author who is taken to see the great and 
indulgent, and he makes very agreeable use of 
his memories. ._One gets an inside picture of 


ENGLAND 


The most revealing picture yet 
published of England at War. 
Here are the answers to a 
thousand timely questions— 
most of them for the first time 
in print. By a famous American 


Herr Zarek is the son of middle-class Jewish 
parents. His father, a lace manufacturer, had 
that fixed idea which obsessed all German manu- 
facturers: “his mission in life was to overcome 
all foreign competition.” The politics of Bis- 
marck delighted the elder Zarek, the Kaiser he 
worshipped. As a boy the young Otto was 


intellectual Germany such as rarely comes our 
way. For English writers, when they went to 
Germany, were so unobtrusive that they hardly 
ever visited these circles. It was perhaps as 
well; for, Herr Zarek says, those who did, came 
back with the delusion that there was some kind 
of contact between the civilised intellectuals and 


who was granted 


unusual facilities. 7s 6d 


the bodley head 


Llewelyn Powys 


A BAKER’S DOZEN 


‘These essays are mem- 
orable for the beauty 
of their prose and for 
their author’s distinctive 
philosophy. There is 
scarcely a page which 
does not evoke a lovely 
picture.” MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 6s 


Arthur E Hertzler 


THE DOCTOR 
& HIS PATIENTS 


Honest and intelligent, 
reflective, sympathetic, 
downright and _ideal- 
istic. A very likeable 
book, full of hard sense 
and of good stories.’ 

L.A.G. STRONG 12s 6d 


Let’s Face the Facts 


by JAMES HILTON 
DOROTHY THOMPSON 
ROBERT SHERWOOD 
and SIXTEEN others 


‘These addresses could 
not come to us at a 
better: time than now, 
when our testing hour 
mounts once again. 
Their message is en- 
tirely apposite.’ TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

5s 


Rex Warner 


THE AERODROME 


His finest and most 
successful novel 7s 6d 








dressed up in oppressive white sailor jackets and 
taken to see the Kaiser ride by in a procession. 
“The Kaiser likes to see you boys dressed like 
that,” father would say; and when the boys 
asked how they could be seen in such a crowd, 
the reply was: “ The Kaiser sees and knows all.” 
The Jews were, of course, kindly treated under 
the Kaiser; and in his career at school Herr 
Zarek did not experience any serious anti-Semi- 
tism. Even when he and his later theatrical 
friends, many of whom were Jewish, used to 
lunch every day at the “Old Vienna” café in 
Munich, while Hitler, Goering and Roehm 
scowled and roared at a neighbouring table, there 
was little anti-Jewish talk. One day, when Eliza- 
beth Bergner was there, someone did shout out 
something about “the stinking Jews,” but Hitler 
sent an emissary over to Miss Bergner to say how 
deeply he respected the art of the theatre! This 
was in the comic days of National Socialism 
before the Munich putsch, when people bought 
the Volkischer Beobachter in order to laugh at 
Hitler’s leading articles. Miss Bergner told the 
emissary that she was surprised that one who 
had such a high esteem for art should wear such 
an ugly- uniform; and the result was that the 
Nazis were given free tickets for the Kammer- 
spiele Theatre, where Herr Zarek was the pro- 
ducer. They enjoyed and applauded the play, 
Wedekind’s Lulu, and- then turned up at a 
second performance and broke it up. As an 
example of the experimental theatre the Kam- 
merspiele was automatically “immoral” to the 
Nazis. 

The charm of Herr Zarek’s book lies in its 
clever, intimate portraiture of the famous Ger- 
mans of the period in literature and the theatre. 
There is an especially interesting study of Toller 
in the revolutionary days, and it is a portrait 
which should be compared with Toller’s own 
autobiography. What one missed in that story 
was any picture of the material out of which 
Toller proposed to make his revolution, and this 
is what Herr Zarek supplies. Hitler had to wait 
seventeen years before he captivated the masses in 
Munich; but Toller, a stranger to them, an 
orator who spoke far above their heads, in the 
language of a philosopher, won them in two or 
three months. “A man who actually believed 
his own words was something of a rarity, and 
everyone was anxious to shake him by the hand.” 
But Munich was ripe for revolution and there 
was no lack of farce in the situation. Shut up 
in the Turks barracks were the Bavarian moun- 
taineers, a regiment with ardent sexual habits; 
they mutinied and were, in fact, shot down in 
their attempt to get at the girls. The “ Venus 


the German people. There was no contact. 
They were already exiles and their situation was 
the English situation of the last thirty years or 
so—but to an exaggerated degree. 

When Hitler came to power, Herr Zarek got 
out of Germany and began a discreet flight to 
Austria and Hungary before he came to Eng- 
land. In Budapest he was a very outspoken anti- 
Nazi journalist and he began to receive unwel- 
come visits from the Nazi correspondents. With 
one of these he became friends, and he records 
an extraordinary conversation which he had with 
this very young man, who had grown up in 
National Socialism, and had experienced all its 
intellectual discipline. In the course of the con- 
versation the young man broke down suddenly 
in tears and said that the strain of being with- 
out freedom was intolerable, and especially the 
strain of not being able to speak one’s mind. 
In addition, those who emerged from the Nazi 
education and came into contact with the free 
world, were, he said, humiliated by their ignor- 
ance. They knew none of their greatest writers. 
They were ignorant of art, letters and philo- 
sophy. They knew the folly of persecuting the 
Jews, and so on and so on. But, granting all 
this, the young fanatic cried “one cannot deny 
Hitler is a great man, a genius who will lead 
Germany to greatness.” The means might not 
be morally justifiable and “you ask me how 
one can live under such conditions. I answer 
that it is in the German nature; it is what we 
call das Faustische in our soul.” 

How (the Nazi journalists used to ask Herr 
Zarek) did he manage to get his information? 
Had he spies? What did he do? It was simple, 
Herr Zarek replies. You made them drunk, the 
straining Storm Troopers snapped and confes- 
sion flowed forth. This is an engaging book. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 


A MILITARY REVIEW 


From Dunkirk to Benghazi. By 
STRATEGICUS. Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d. 
The author of this work has already published 

a first volume in which he surveys the war up 
to, and including, the Dunkirk evacuation. 
This volume begins with the battle of France, 
and includes by way of an epilogue the fall of 
Benghazi. Those who liked The War for World 
Power will probably like From Dunkirk to 
Benghazi ; it is a straightforward unornament: d 
account by a well-informed observer. But to 
my mind Strategicus has failed to surmovnt 
the difficulties incidental to writing the hist ry 
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of an unfinished war. These difficulties are 
serious. The writer, unless he is able to give 
an eye-witness account, or is permitted to 
publish information which the censorship has 


hitherto suppressed, must find it hard to retain” 


the interest of his reader in events which have 
ceased to be news, but are not history. In fact, 
there is very little in this volume that we have 
not previously heard or read. If Strategicus 
possessed a prose style of great exéellence he 
might still compel attention. But to this he does 
not pretend. In consequence, there are many 
pages of conscientious narrative which might 
equally well have been expressed in the more 
compendious form of a detailed chronology. 
It is therefore particularly regrettable that those 
passages which are devoted to a consideration 
of the strategic lessons taught and illustrated 
by the campaigns of the past year are not longer 
and more frequent, for in them lies the main 
interest of the book. 

Strategicus is a believer in the supreme and 
decisive importance of morale. Wherever he 
passes from record to comment it is to stress 
this point. Defeatism, and the lack of a clear 
military strategy, not inferiority in equipment 
or numbers, are held to be the cause of the fall 
of France. In the battle of Britain the courage 
of our aviators is considered of greater import- 
ance than the excellence of their machines, 
while the Libyan campaign is cited as a supreme 
example of the victory of superior morale against 
superior numbers and equipment. 

There is a measure of truth in this view ; it is 
useful, as Strategicus shows, in his demolition 
of the absurd “ fetish of numbers’”’; but like 
all attempts to exalt a single factor in the 
explanation of military history, it is one-sided 
and unconvincing in practice, as may be seen 
by applying the theory to another set of facts. 
Since the publication of From Dunkirk to 
Benghazi we have gone back from Benghazi to 
something not unlike Dunkirk. Is this reverse 
to be ascribed to a collapse in our morale ? 
There is no evidence to suggest anything of the 
kind. Although God is not invariably on the 
side of the big battalions, fortune sometimes 
deserts the brave. 

No one in their senses would deny that in the 
complex of factors which decides the issue of 
a battle, the courage of the soldier determines 
the manner in which he will use his weapons, 


in this very important sense the morale may be 
said to govern the material. But is it not 
equally obvious that a well-armed man will 
find it easier to sustain his courage than his ill- 
armed opponent? The material also determines 
the morale. The same principle of mutual 
determinism may be illustrated in every depart- 
ment of war from the hand-to-hand combat 
to the direction of national policy. To separate 
these interacting forces and proclaim the 
sovereign importance of one of them involves 
an impossible distortion of history and practice. 
If we are to seek the causes of military strength 
and weakness, we shall, I think, find them not 
in one manifestation of war effort, but in the 
motor of that effort, which is the State. In 
modern war, at all events, the qualities of 
armies and of the weapons they use are intimately 
connected with the social and economic structure 
whose instruments they are. In the long run 
war which is directed at the State as a whole 
(i.e., economic war) can, by striking at the 
productive process, outweigh even the finest 
gualities of morale and leadership, as in the 
American Civil War, and can also produce 
startling effects on morale as was shown in the 
Four Years’ War. 


In the present European war it would appear 


that only those States that have a very highly 
developed industrial system can survive, whether 
the vigorous but febrile organisms of Japan 
and Germany can be met and overcome by the 
sounder, richer, but more timid capitalisms of 
Britain and the United States, in alliance with 
an uneasily renascent China, remains to be seen. 
But victory will not, I think, be achieved as 
the disciples of Foch hoped to achieve it by 
the cultivation of a frenzied dan in all ranks, 
but rather by the determined and uncom- 
promising reorganisation of the democratic 
States for the conduct of total war. 

The belief in the supreme importance of 
morale leads not only to the atrophy of one side 
of military science, but to the hypertrophy of 
the other. Thus we find Strategicus defending 
the “ spit and polish ’’ of the guards not because 
it has any directly useful effect in action, but 
because of its extraordinary moral effect. 
One might argue with equal force that the 
army should receive a daily dose of heroin. The 
real question, which I am not competent to 
answer, is whether the discipline ot the guards 
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CITRINE 


Left for the U.S.A. early in November, 1940. 
covered thousands of miles and addressed many 
He inspected most of the great war 
industries of America, met the big employers as 
well as the workers, and was given every facility to 
gather information about the Arsenal of Democracy. 
This information, much of it new to the British 
public, is now published for the first time in his 


My American Diary 


pp. 5s. 
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is of a kind suitable for modern warfare, and, 
if it is not, whether a new and, as it were, 
“higher” discipline based upon the use of 
smaller units with greater individual initiative 
cannot be substituted. The question is, in fact, 
to what extent the development of new material 
conditions necessitates the development of a new 
moral instrument. QUENTIN BELL 


PLASTICS 


Plastics. By V. E. YarsLry and E. G. Couzens. 
Pelican. 6d. 


In this war everyone is agreed that the decisive 
factor is, or will be, production—more produc- 
tion—overwhelming production, production 
which does not consider the means nor count 
the consequences. It is hell-for-leather, with 
the momentum sweeping us through the sluice- 
gates of the Second Industrial Revolution. All 
that matters is man-power, machines and 
materials. And all these are taking new forms— 
swiftly trained workers, including Bevin’s con- 
script belles ;- ingenious machines, fresh out 
of the ice-box ; and new materials perfected by 
the metallurgist and the chemist. 

And, unquestionably, the most important of 
the new materials are the synthetics, and the 
most important of the synthetics are plastics. 
To the production engineer, plastics are welcome 
as an ideal medium of mass production ; to the 
economists who understand their. meaning, 
they are a headache. They represent the 
freeing of industry from the local ties of raw 
materials and will promote, unless we come 
to terms about our world system of production 
after the war, an incentive to self-sufficiency 
and political nationalism. We do not joke 
lightly about German “ersatz” nowadays. 
Wool out of milk, rubber out of coal, rayon 
instead of cotton, bakelite instead of wood, 
perspex replacing glass, and so, seemingly, 
ad infinitum, remind us that accidents of 
geography which gave countries advantages 
are of lessening account. 

Most people take plastics for granted—the 
ashtray from Woolworths, the dashboard of the 
car, their wireless cabinet, their telephone, 
their hair-comb, their picnic mug or tooth- 
** glass,” and all the other commonplace things. 
They do not think of them as “ plastics ” 
because it is difficult to grasp how anything so 
hard can be “‘ plastic.” It suggests “‘ plasticine,” 
something soft and squeezy. And it is not self- 
obvious that at one stage these things were 
soft before they set. 

It is important that all of us should be 
conscious of plastics, but it is even more 
important that economists, politicians and 
industrialists should realise their social signi- 
ficance. They do not.- That is why the British 
Association, through its Division of Social and 
International Relations, staged a conference in 
Manchester, in ‘*‘ Cottonopolis,” just before the 
war. One part of the conference was devoted 
to the impact of science on the cotton industry 
from within and without—without from rayon 
(it underlined also nylon, the plastic “ silk” 
from coal, air and water). The second part was 
the development of a new industry—plastics. 
E. G. Couzens, then, gave us a lively picture of 
the Seven Ages of Plastic Man. The infant 
biting on to his plastic teething ring, in a 
plastic cot, surrounded by a nursery full of 
plastics ; then the schoolboy, dressed in plastics, 
sitting in a plastic schoolroom—desks, windows, 
blackboards, and so on, all in plastics, and so 
through the Ages until avec plastic dentures, 
avec plastic-lensed spectacles, avec everything 
he dodders to his end and is buried in a plastic 
coffin. And just to show that the Seven Ages 
of Plastic Man, which has been included in this 
Pelican, is not fantasy, Yarsley and Couzens 
have reproduced a photograph of the coffin- 
press which is being used to-day. 
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A practical answer to 


the question of the hour 


The New 
Order 


BY C. B. PURDOM 


Every one talks about a New Order, 
but what does it mean? We know 
that Hitler’s New Order means a 
form of slavery; but what is the 
New Order we’re going to aim 
at in Britain after the war? In 
this book an answer is given and 
a practical programme set out for 
a New Britain, covering in outline 
the whole structure of our Com- 
monwealth: 


79 et eer 


politics 
industry 
education 
medicine 
science 

att & theatre 
the press, etc. 


The New Order is a Stimulating and 
constructive book tor every young 
man and woman of to-day. No 
idle theorizings here. It’s practical 
and concrete. 
disagree with it, discuss it. 


AANA LY 


Read it, agree or 
Price 
75. 6d. at all bookshops and libraries 
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: Posthag 


3 BY ERIC BLOM 


€¢ Mr Blom is the plain man’s 


PI RTAABPS FS 


best musical critic. He is sound, 
shrewd, and witty, but he is also 
human.”—ALAN IN John 


O’London’s Weekly. 


DENT 


€€ Open his book where you will, 
you will find pleasant writing and 
stimulating thought.” — The Lisfener. 


¢¢ T warmly and firmly recommend 
these essays to all readers about 
music.” —HUBERT J. FOss in Books 


of the \ fonth. 
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In much demand. 12s. 6d. net 
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Journeys with the 


Greatest Living Travel Writer 


H. V. MORTON 


Never have the countries of the Middle 
East been of more interest or import- 
ance. In his latest book 


Middle East 


With 16 plates and 6 maps. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Morton has selected from his three 
famous books: In the Steps of the 
Master, In the Steps of St. Paul, 
and Through Lands of the Bible, 
those passages which deal in the most 
general way with Egypt, Palestine and 
Iraq, and also Turkey and Greece, 
about which much new writing has 
been added. 





The Nature of 


Modern Warfare 
Capt. CYRIL FALLS 


Military Correspondent of The Times 


* Here, in a little book, is more of war 
than in heavy tomes.” 
—The Times Lit. Supp. 4s. 


German Literature 
through Nazi Eyes 


Prof. H. G. ATKINS 


An aecount of the Nazis’ 
revaluation of German literature. “* A 
solid piece of work of permanent 
value.” —The Times Lit. Supp. 6s. 


enforced 


An Anthology 


of German Poetry 
1880-1940 


Edited by 
JETHRO BITHELL 


In this book all the movements of the 
last sixty years from naturalism to the 
Nazi lyric are represented, and the 
changing phases are interpreted by a 
full historical introduction. 7s. 6d. 


The Silent Traveller 
in the 


Yorkshire Dales 
CHIANG YEE 


“Mr. Chiang Yee’s comparisons be- 
tween our scenery and that of China are 
of great interest. For such charming 
illustrations, as well as for the text, 
the book should not be 
Spectator. Illustrated by the author. 

8s. 6d. 
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WHO ARE THE 
AMERICANS? 

By W. DWIGHT WHITNEY 
7s. 6d. net 

“The best thing of its kind published 

for many years.” . Times 

** Provides on almost every page some 

lucid statement of home truths 

about America... you cannot do 

better than read this book.” 
Louis MacNeice in the New Stalesman 


FACING THE FACTS 


IN FOREIGN POLICY 
By ALGERNON CECIL 


5s. net 

“ The facts which Mr. Cecil faces in 
his new book are . . . the facts which 
during the years between wars 
brought us where we are today... 
Mr. Cecil writes so quictly, all 
passion spent.” The Sphere 
“This book is well worth reading.”’ 

The Spectator 


THRILLERS & ROMANCES 


THE FOUR LIARS 
By EDWARD MURRAY 


7s. 6d. net 
M ilward Ke Mie dy 
“Mr. Murray has made something 
highly original out of the old familiar 
material ... the last three chapters 
should surprise even the most harden- 
ed detective-fan.”’ 


THE INK STREET 
MURDER 


By FRANCIS D. GRIERSON 


7s. 6d 


“T enjoyed it.” 


net 


* A sound Wallacian crime thriller. . . 
very satisfying.” T'he Obs 


THINGS HAPPEN 
By ROBERT GLOVER 


7s. 6d. net 


reer 


“A novel of crime with an original 
twist.” News Chronicle 


THE PEAK 
By THOMAS MACDONALD 
Os. net 


“ Packed with incident, the 


evokes with signal success the 
sphere of modern China.’ 


Weslern Mail 
CORENTY NE 
THUNDER 
By EDGAR MITTELHOLZER 


story 
atmo- 


“Odd be auty and haunting pathe 
... lives in the mind, 
Times L lerary Su) leme 








— EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


John O London ° 


Ys. net 

‘‘ Holds the attention by its simple 

direct portraiture of the rather 

primitive people ... we come to know 
them very intimately. 

J. D. Beresford 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY 


DEGREES 


frork OVER 50 YEARS University Correspon- 

dence College has successfully prepared 
many thousands of students by post for Mat- 
riculation, and the intermediate and Degree 
examinations in Arts, Science, Economics, 
Law, Engineering, etc. More than 10,000 
U.C.C, students passed London University 
Examinations during 1930-1940. 


U.C.C. has always had a staff of highly quali- 
fied resident tutors. Many former tutors have 
attained to eminence in the educational world, 
and are to be found on the professorial staffs 
of Universities and University Colleges at 
home and abroad. 


The College is an Educational Trust not 
conducted primarily as a profit-making con- 
cern, its main objects being the efficiency of 
its Courses and the success of its students. 
Fees are low, and may be paid by instalmeats. 
In the event of failure, tuition is continued 
free of charge. 


* 
FREE PROSPECTUS 


giving particulars of U.C.C. Courses, Fees, 
Special Advantages, etc., may be had post free 
from the Registrar, 
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Cambridge 
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LIBERTY HANDBOOKS 1/- EACH 


Qur Ocean Lifeline 
By Com. D. S. E. THOMPSON,R.N. 


Can Britain be defeated at sea? 
Commander Thompson traces the 
course of the war at sea, and gives 
a revealing and inspiring account 
of the strength and potentialities 
ot ourselves and the enemy in the 
‘Battle of the Atlantic.’ 


Defeating 
the Bomber 


By H. E. WIMPERIS, C.B. 
Mr Wimperis, Past President of the 
Royal Aeronautical Society and for 
twelve years Direftor of Scientific 
Research to the British Air Ministry, 
tells of the practical problems of fight- 
ing and beating the day bomber and 
the night bomber, the dive bomber 

and the indiscriminate bomber. 
RRR 
\/ready Published 


CAN BRITAIN BE INVADED? 


By ‘Srrarecicus’ 
OUR WAR IN THE AIR 
By Air-Com. L. E. O. Cuariton 
Coming Shortly 
WAR-TIME HEALTH & DEMOCRACY 


By Dr HuGu CLEGG 








Not that anyone who reads this excellent and 
most important book will have any doubt about 
the actuality of the Plastic Age. Dr. Yarsley 
and Mr. Couzens are foremost British experts 
on plastics. They have done their job 
thoroughly, even to initiating us all into the 
complex chemistry of plastics. Maybe, lots 
of readers will, like me, be tempted to’ skip 
the chemical expositions, but I wager that 
before they have finished they will, like me, 
go back and grapple with them. Because one 
thing this book does is to make the reader 
want to “ get this plastic business straight.” 

There is no book which straightens it out so 
well or so graphically. It confronts us with the 
fait accompli of the plastic aeroplane, now in 
production in America. When I described this 
a long time ago in THE NEw STATESMAN AND 
NATION, and told how a complete fuselage could 
be moulded in two hours and “ sealed like a 
chocolate Easter egg,” a high-up at the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production said it was “ frivolous.” 
I must send him a copy of Plastics and draw his 
attention to the carefully detailed description of 
the new process developed by Col. Clark, of the 
Clark Aircraft Corporation, and Dr. Baekeland, 
in conjunction with the Haskelite Corporation. 
It uses laminated plastics made of phenols 
(carbolic acid’ from coal-tar), very similar to 
table-tops and wall panels of “ posh” hotels 
and cocktail bars. The new ’plane “ Clark 46” 
has passed the trial stage, and after 1,600 hours 
in the air, subjected to the ravages of rain, sleet 
and snow and every possible flying condition, 
it showed no ill-effects or strain. It needs no 
structural supports. While it takes several 
hours to rivet a single foot of a metal ’plane’s 
surface, this is rivetless, and only a faint seam 
shows where the two twenty-foot top and bottom 
shells of the fuselage are joined together. 

“The new plastic ’plane is revolutionary,” 
say these reliable authors, “‘ not in the material 
from which it is constructed, but also in its 
speed of manufacture.” Not only do they bear 
out the “one fuselage per two hours,” but 
point out that it takes only five hours and 
twenty minutes to fit it to the completed ’plane. 
** And there is no reason why this time should 
not be further cut in rapid production.” Clark 
has now gone on to a §-seater "plane and 
another all-plastic ‘plane, the Timm Trainer, 
is being manufactured by another corporation. 
It is to be hoped that M.A.P. have got beyond 
the “ frivolous ” stage. 

This is only one instance of the hundred and 
one advances, big and small, which Plastics gives 
us of the use of the various types of plastics— 
the super-materials of mass-production. 

RITCHIE CALDER 


A PLAY ABOUT HITLER 


Adversary of Men. By Ferenc KORMENDI, 
Secker and Warburg. §s. 


Over the week-end Mr. Leslie Henson has 
been speculating about what can be done by 
theatres in face of the clothes situation. Ward- 
robes will have to be unpicked; Beaton 1939 
will have to be re-seamed to fashion new ele- 
gance. That line is all very well, and no doubt 
the average stage production will be infinitely 
better for restriction. But with materials going 
scarce, why not turn to ideas ? Quite a number 
of theatres are open again in London, but at 
none of them will the playgoer find even a 
glimmer of an idea. Spy plays, farces, leg- 
shows: that is the extent of entertainment. 
By comparison, the cinemas are showing at 
least that serious work can be done in war as in 
any other time. British films, in fact, are better 
to-day than they have ever been. With the 
exception of ballet and revivals the stage has 
done nothing. 

Yet there is a new play by Mr. O’Casey 


| unperformed, and no doubt there are other 


plays which we should benefit by seeing. 
Ferenc K6érmendi’s Adversary of Men is a 
play about Hitler: subject taboo on the stage. 
The fact that the theme is taboo should suggest 
to an enterprising producer that there are 
emotions about the war and about Nazism 
to be tapped even among West End audiences. 
If The Mortal Storm and Escape can fill shilling 
seats, is there any reason why an intelligent play 
on the same subject should not gather half- 
crowns and ten-shilling notes ? And here is the 
play. Ferenc Kérmendi has managed to put 
Hitler’s career into a dramatic form which would 
be even more effective in a theatre than on paper. 
An ingenious framework shows the battle 
beginning in Heaven, with Satan attacking the 
rather bureaucratic forces of Good in the com- 
mittee room. The Light, he points out, is not 
what it was: see what a miserable mess it has 
made of humanity through the ages! It is 
time, argues the Tempter, to let Darkness have 
its day, ahd if humanity resists and turns 
towards God, well and good. So the experi- 
ment is tried; and in the little Adolf, pulling 
legs off flies and striking his mother, Satan finds 
an instrument for his policy. 

The earlier scenes show us the stupid, re- 
bellious. schoolboy, the would-be artist and 
shabby house-painter, the agitator, the lead- 
swinging corporal. Adolf has the first of his 
visions when Satan visits him in a hospital 
behind the lines; the glimpse of world power 
miraculously restores his sight, damaged by 
shell-shock. From that moment Adolf works 
ruthlessly, though with moments of harassing 
weakness, towards his end. We see him 
plunged in despair during the moments when 
he is waiting to make his first speech at the Berlin 
stadium. Then comes the frenzied attack on 
the Jews, the blood-bath of Munich, prepara- 
tions for war. While Hitler, with his yells and 
periods of abasement, still holds the centre, 
the picture enlarges to include scenes from the 
lives of S.S. men, of women in bread-queues, 
of refugees passing the frontiers, the visit of a 
foreign ambassador, Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
followed by the onslaught against Poland. It 
is at this point that Satan, who has a private 
stairway at Berchtesgaden, begins to feel that 
things are getting out of hand. Hitler isn’t keep- 
ing his word! He even hints at Fifth Columns 
and a Gauleiter in Hell. So Satan goes back to 
the conference table of the Powers of Light and 
confesses that his experiment has failed. 

Adversary of Men has many virtues besides 
being actable. The touch of playful irony in 
the heavenly discussions mingles with sharp 
portraiture of the leading gangsters, and the 
scenes of the Terror among common people 
are restrained and extremely moving. Hitler 
himself is brilliantly sketched—or rather it is 
more than a sketch: caricature with psychological 
depth. The usual fault of plays of this sort— 
portentousness—is avoided in all except a few 
abstract passages, which might be cut. Well, 
here, thanks to the war, is an_ intelligent 
playwright in our midst. What are our pro- 
ducers going to do about it ? 

G. W. STONIER 


PRINCIPIA MUSICA 


The Integrity of Music. 
Tovey. Oxford. 7s. 6d. 

Musical Textures. By Donap F. Tovey. 
Oxford. 6s. 

These two small volumes contain the last 
lectures given by Professor Tovey before his 
death. Brief and umrevised as they are, and 
deprived (for reasons of typographical economy) 
of the musical examples which accompanied 
their delivery, these 250 pages are, nevertheless, 
packed with as much profound and fascinating 
truth on the fundamental problems of music 
as almost any German exegetist—not to speak 


By Donatp F. 
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PARDON US 


RUPERT DOWNING 
(Recommended #7"the Daily Mail) 


** I found it a mighty relief ...the author 
has a grand sense of fun.’’—Philip Page 


“. .. a delightful distraction from war- 
time conditions.’’—Sunday Dispatch 


The perfect antidote to the blitz! A 
modern, sophisticated story with wit, 
sparkle, and a penetrating understand- 
ing of human nature. Rupert Downing’s 
first novel, although he is well known 
as author of “ If I Laugh.” 76 


FRANCE IN 
DEFEAT 


PERCY J. PHILIP 


Why the French leaders made a separate 
* peace’ and how the people of France look to 
Britain and the U.S.A. for the rebirth of their 
Freedom. Told by the Correspondent in 
Paris of The New York Times. 26 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


WAR NEWS 
HAD WINGS 


A. H. NARRACOTT 


“The Times’”’ Air Correspondent 











“ A well-told, high-spirited story.’”-—Robert 
Lynd. 86 
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every weekend 3d. 
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TRUSLOVE- 
and HANSON 


As always, have in stock a large 
selection of new publications and 
standard works, at all prices. 


VISITS TO LONDON 


may be rare these days, but the G.P.O. is 
alwe vys with us and orders by post are ~_ 
comed and dealt with by an experienced sta 
ae i. a ae 
A LIST OF BOOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES 
mainly works in Art and Literature, is now ready and your: 
for the asking: send a P.C. to-day, as there is ouly one copy 
of many of the items listed. This list contains among other 
offers an opportunity to secure at a re duced price | 
WILD CHORUS by PETER SCOTT | 
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These copies are slightly damaged by water, being a st< 
salvaged, after enemy action, of the ordinary edition 
25/-) of this beautifully illustrated work on Bird | 


These are offered at 
108; 126; es Se 
according to condilion. ostage 8d. extra 
WRITE AND SECURE YOUR COPY (NOTING a AT 
WHICH PRICE) WITHOUT DELA 


i4a, CLIFFORD STREET, 


(New Bond Street) Phone: Reg. 6493-4 

















The News Chronicle: Mr. 
important book on the betrayal of the League of 
that led Europe into its present miseries. 
record of the statesmen in power in a carefully documented 


WHY ANOTHER 
WORLD WAR ? 


How we Missed Collective Security 
By GEORGE GILBERT ARMSTRONG 


From some early Reviews : 


indictment such as cannot be found elsewhere. 


The Church Times : 


peace. 


The criticism is fair. 


The Christian World : 


why, 


constructive in spirit. 


The Christian Pacifist : 


times 


wisdom remains and the Christianity remains as well, 
only as a consuming fire, though the fire blazes fiercely enough 
The book not only attempts to provide the 
background, it succeeds 


on occasion. 
Christian pacifist with a political 
outstandingly in what is attempted. 
the grim story skilfully told are strongly recommended to get 


seasoned with salt rather gencrously administered, 


Those who want to 


hold of this book. 


The Inquirer : 
made by a patriot who cares deeply for the ideals he would 


have the country follow, and the indictment is perhaps a 


The indictment is made by a crusader, 


the more fervent because of his profound patriotism. 


The Friend : 


in reserve in any possible international order. 


The Manchester Guardian : 


ordinary man and woman is much to be desired. 


John 


oe’ London's Weekly: He has ape pag the reader 
with the materials and tools for the building « ” 


very different from Hitler’s. 


Reynolds News : 
war then going on. 


this war. 


Headway : Few will quarrel with his version of the progressive 
failures of the League States to make collective security ; 
still less with his broad conclusions. 


(The italics are Headway’s.) 


Viscount Cecil in a letter to the author: Certainly I very 
fully agree with the view that your book contains a great deal 
of very valuable information and will well repay perusa 


anyone interested in the subject. 


Guenes 4 ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 
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Now Ready 





The Persecution 


of the Catholic Chureh 
in German-occupied 


POLAND 


The official documented account of the 
Persecution of the Catholic Church in 
German-occupied Poland, containing the 
reports presented by the Primate of Poland 
to the Holy Father, and other first-hand 
evidence. 


“‘ This book contains conclusive proof of the 
Nazi determination to destroy Religion.” 


“Tts contents, gruesome and appalling,show 
that whilst in Germany some attempt was 
made to camouflage the anti-religious aims 
of the Nazis, in Poland there has been no 
such concealment, and the whole Nazi policy 
in Poland has been one of naked murder.”’ 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 2 6 net. 


BURNS 


OATES cee 





Armstrong has written 
Nations 
He sets forth the 


Mr. Armstrong was a League cf Nations 
man, hoping and believing that the Covenant would bring 
For its failure, which he traces through long vears 
of evasion and surrender, he blames the statesmen of Europe. 


As a pacifist who does not see why 
pacifism should not take a realistic view of events or give 
support to majority measures for peace, Mr. Armstrong shows 
in his opinion, the ideal of collective security failed. 


The book, extremely sincere and well reasoned, is essentially 


If the wisdom of this book is some- 


and not 


One good reason for commending his book 
to the attention of Friends is that he faces the problem of oo 
a position in a world that considers that force must : 


The study of this book by the 
Jew Order’ 


In 1917 he talked good sense about the 
He does the same about the causes of 


This book should be read 


10s. 6d. net 
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POOR RELIEF 


By CAROLINE SLADE. 8s. 6d. 


RALPH STRAUS (Sunday Times): “A 
very terrible but most moving account 
of poor people in the slums of a town in 
the United States. One knows that such 
hideous poverty exists in every country, 
but rarely has it been set forth in a 
novel so vividly or in language so un- 
compromising and direct.” 


DUSK TO DAWN 


LETTERS BY A WARDEN. 7s. 6d. 
Ivor BROWN writes: “ The book should 
be enormously appreciated as a testimony 
to the calmness and courage, the philoso- 
phy as well as the pluck of the ordinary 
civilised Englishman. I hope it will 
have the recognition it deserves: it 
has all the quality of a fine personality 
working among worthy colleagues.” 


ANGELS ON TOAST 


By DAWN POWELL, author of Turn 
Magic Wheel. 7s. 6d. 

FRANK SWINNERTON (Observer) : “‘ This 
biting exposure of two Chicago business 
men is brilliant work, merciless in pre- 
cision, and showing a knowledge of the 
seamy doings of unscrupulous husbands 
in America which will make politer 
readers gasp. . . . No wonder English 
novels seem vapid ! % 


ENGLAND WAS 
AN ISLAND ONCE 


By ELSWYTH THANE, author of 
The Tudor Wench, Young Mr. Disraeli, 
etc. 7s. 6d. 
Times Literary Supplement : “A richly 
consoling book, showing, as it does, a 
passionate faith in the indestructibility 
of beauty and the survival of the human 
spirit that has made ancient beauty.”’ 


OLD ENGLAND: 
A FRENCH VIEW 


By HENRI DE VIBRAYE. 105. 
British Weekly : “ This spirited and 
entertaining story. France and England 
have a mirror held before their faces so 
that they may both know what manner of 
men they are.... The Comte de 
Vibraye is aristocratic, monarchist, 
Catholic, all three with conviction 
He knows the England of his own class 
perhaps more deeply than they know 
themselves. If he has a prejudice, indeed, 
it is in favour of England.” 


A FRENCH SOLDIER 
SPEAKS 


By “JACQUES,” a young French 
soldier whose wife and mother are in 
occupied France. 4s. 6d. 

An American writes: “‘ Jacques gives 
us the kind of French thought carved 
by English-speaking people ever since 
Chaucer became aware of his native 
idiom through the culture of French 
letters. 
world will be grateful for A Free Fre 
man Speaks.” 


FANNY BY 
GASLIGHT 


By MICHAEL SADLEIR Rs. 6d. 
Five big printings in four weeks in U.S.A 
Lewis GANNETT (New Y¢ Her 
Tribune): “ Fanny oc moa has_ the 

personal charm of a Victorian valentine 


Young and elfin, or white -haired anc 


impish, I adore Fa 


Many people all over the 
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of Nature’s Germans like ‘Romain-Rolland— 
would have spread over 25 books. 

Readers will not need to be told how difficult 
it is to write interestingly about music: they 
will so often have been bored or mystified by 
my own efforts in this direction. 

Even if the composer is as great a master of 
literature as Schumann, Berlioz, and Dame 
Ethel Smyth, difficulties will always arise from the 
fact that the literary explanation will not be 
directed to the same recipients as the music, 
for no musician can wish words to intrude 
between him and another musician. 

Yet the problem is not simple, for those whose 
business it is to expound music to a largely 
non-learned audience cannot afford the exact, 
technical severity of Tovey’s approach (even 
supposing they can command it), but must sail 
somewhat nearer the wind of the typical 
programme note. Now the chief trouble with 
most programme notes is that their non- 
technical language always fails to give the 
listener any idea of how long any particular 
passage is likely to last, so that the movement 
comes to an end while he is still anxiously 
looking out for that “‘ plaintive oboe phrase ” 
or that “‘ note of tragedy introduced by a sudden 
tremolo on the lower strings,” both of which 
occurred while he was still laboriously spelling 
out the “‘ meaning ”’ of the first group of themes. 
Great—i.e. useful—criticism is thus in the 
last resort always technical; and anyone who 
has taken the trouble to master the language 
of musical theory would vastly prefer a Tovey 
analysis of, say, the C sharp minor Quartet 
to Wagner’s famous paragraph, which is 
nothing but a literary description of the most 
subjective order. Such words, far from 
elucidating, do, indeed, merely “ intrude” 
between composer and audience. 

The basic musical problems, as treated in 
these lectures, are seen as those of texture, 
movement and form. Meaning—expression— 
resolves itself, as one would expect in such 
hands, into musical meaning: for Tovey no 
music is so expressive as when it is ‘“‘ absolute,” 
and no symphonic poem or opera as dramatic 
as a symphony by Mozart. This point of view 
derives from the conviction, supported by 
the history of the art, that “‘even in purely 
instrumental music, the composer should be 
primarily a rhetorician.” It is important to 
remember this, for it bears with it the corollary 
that all music without exception has poétical 
aims in view, and that there is, in fact, no 
musical equivalent of -expository prose or 
utilitarian drawing. The nearest approach to 
prose in music is, I suggest, the texture-form of 
fugue, which, however, Tovey compares rather 
to blank verse. In any case, only the worst 
kind of academic fugue has the flatness of a 
topical leader-article ; the rhetorical effect of 
the Forty-Eight is simply the result of a poetical 
inspiration which chose that form of expression. 
But “‘ poetical ”’ should here be understood in a 
special sense. Bergson has pointed out that the 
emotions we find in music “‘ have not been 
taken from life by art; it is we who, in order 
to express them in words, are compelled to 
translate the feeling created by the artist by 
that which most nearly resembles it in life.” 
That, it seems to me, is a remark which leads 
far—to a surmise, in fact, that, whatever the 
emotions which generate a piece of ‘‘ absolute ”’ 
music, those which its performance induces may 
be, if not sui generis, at any rate complexes of 
feeling unlike, both in organic result and in 
intensity, any created by our circumstances. 
The soliloquy of a Chopin Mazurka, for instance, 
deals in a combination of gaiety and sadness 
which finds no adequate echo in experience, 
even at a lower level of intensity: the emotion 
is totally peculiar and seems to demand elucida- 
tion by reference to other works written in the 
same language. Thus, the first movement of 
Chopin’s B flat minor Sonata is a far more 
comment on Mozart’s G minor 


String Quintet than any verbal gloss could 
possibly be; and in the same way those odd, 
declamatory cadenzas that Beethoven introduced 
into his last sonatas are, as Busoni pointed out, 
simply ‘* music about music.” 

Tovey’s views on the other two basic aspects of 
the art—movement and form—proceed naturally 
from his summary of the general texture of 
music as “ essentially and centrally the texture 
of choral polyphony, with a background and 
framing of all that arises from the nature of 
instruments designed partly to imitate and 
transcend voices, and partly to support and 
contrast with them. The vocal aspect is 
typified by song, and the instrumental aspect 
by dance.” As regards the aspect of movement, 
Tovey is concerned mainly with the frequent 
failure to apprehend the two kinds of movement 
distinguishable in music—the “cosmic” or 
large-scale kind and that which obtains within 
single sections, whether discreet or not. Else- 
where he has some acute remarks on the dis- 
advantage of modern harmonic systems, such 
as Atonality and Polytonality, in the construction 
of large-scale works. 

The harmony of the dramatic sonata-style of 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven is in detail simpler 
than that of Bach, because you cannot build 
large-scale relations of key on a basis of elaborate 
harmonic detail, any more than you can construct 
a dramatically exciting play out of epigrams. 

Which reminds one that the modern key- 
systems derive from the chromaticism of Bach 
and Chopin, and not from the great symphonists, 
whose thought was in the main diatonic. It 
was also largely homophonic, whereas the new 
systems tend inevitably towards polyphony— 
and this is perhaps why Tovey shows an 
especial interest in them, for his own mind 
moved essentially on polyphonic lines—a 
tendency which caused him to utter the needed 
warning that, although musical logic rarely 
appears on the surface, “‘ the total impression 
of good counterpoint is good harmony ”— 
a fact deliberately disregarded by “‘ advanced ” 
composers since Strauss cut a dash in those 
parts of Also sprach Zarathustra and Ein 
Heldenleben which led Richter to remark that 
it was not difficult to write counterpoint if 
you did not mind what it sounded like. Those 
passages have since been made to look pretty 
tame: at all events, the harmony they involve 
is limpidity itself when compared with a clotted 
page of the later Schénberg. Music which 
requires a new aural training wherewith to 
apprehend and derive pleasure from it is as 
suspect as poetry which demands from the 
reader constant reference to an apparatus 
criticus ; without condemning either the one 
or the other outright, one is not surprised when 
further examination reveals a veil of mystery 
spread over something neither new nor parti- 
cularly interesting. I leave the conclusion to 
Tovey himself : 


Atonality and polytonality are severe discipline. 

I feel sceptical about their independence and 

novelty, especially when I find that a violinist 

who has great difficulty in finding the correct 
intonation of a thread in a polytonal composition 
can play it with ease if I support it on the common- 
place and slightly oily Spohr-like harmonies which 

I suspect to have been lurking at the back of the 

composer’s mind. 

For all his scholarship and the judicious 
intelligence which refused to accept anything 
on trust, Tovey was no academician, and he is 
perfectly definite in his repeated assertion that 
formal orthodoxy is almost only found “in 
composers who no longer matter. The scholastic 
fugue appears in Klengel, but not in Bach; 
the perfect example of sonata-form perhaps 
only in the work of Spohr. This is important 
in view of Tovey’s assertion, fundamental to 
these lectures, that artistic wholeness is a type 
of infinity and chat the conditions of music 
are specially favourable to the actual attaining 
of such perfection. This truth is easier to 
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appreciate in the case of “ absolute” instru- 
mental music than in that of vocal or programme 
music, Or opera; yet what is easily seen as 
true of one must really be true of all, or the 
description is useless. Musical forms are now 
undergoing a revaluation, from which a new 
series may be expected to arise. Tovey would 
have been the first to see the necessity of this 
evolution and to welcome it, but with the 
proviso that “‘ that which transcends knowledge 
will never come without knowledge ” : in other 
words, you must learn to draw in one perspective 
before you can hope successfully to experiment, 
like Matisse or Picasso, in several at once; 
and that you must be able to write “ correct ” 
counterpoint and straightforward diatonic har- 
mony before attempting an idiom such as 
Bartok’s, which, being polytonal, corresponds 
to the use, within a single canvas, of as many 
points of focus as there are objects in the 
composition. 

It is difficult to give an idea of the richness 
of these lectures except in the oblique and 
discursive manner I have here adopted. Few, 
if any, musicologists have written as well or as 
stimulatingly as Tovey: his style unites the 
ease and piquancy of conversation with the 
profound accuracy of the best philosophical 
prose. Never solemn, he posscised the witty 
mind of a truly serious critic and artist. These 
two little books contain the essence of his 
thought, which is to be seen exemplified and 
expanded in the six volumes of that capital work, 
the Essays in Musical Analysis. Had he lived 
to revise these pages, he might perhaps have 
excised a few repetitions incident to the lecture 
form; he could hardly have improved the 
general outlines or the method of exposition, 
which will remain a model of what such things 
should be. 

So much for the critic ; justice has yet to be 
done to the composer. Will not the B.B.C. 


follow up their recent broadcast of the grand 
Piano Concerto with some of the chamber music, 
excerpts from the opera, The Bride of Dionysus, 
and even—why not ?—the magnificent and far- 
flung Cello Concerto? For Tovey is one of 
those rare composers (Busoni is the classic case 
and Cherubini may be another) whose music 
looks dry and conventional on a cursory view, 
but close attention to which reveals a beauty 
at once original and profound. 
EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


Designing for Moving Pictures. 
CaRRICK. Studio. 8s. 6d. 

Though this is one of a practical series, “‘ How to 
do it,” Mr. Carrick has succeeded, intentionally or 
not, in writing a book of more general interest. The 
importance of the art designer im such films as 
Doctor Caligari or Le Million is of course obvious 
even to the least instructed ; but not so many think 
of the designer in connection with The Great 
Dictator, Foreign Correspondent or The Grapes of 
Wrath. Sometimes the reasons for this neglect or 
ignorance are understandable. The Great Dictator, 
for example, was not a film remarkable for its 
pictorial effects, and it will come as a surprise to 
Mr. Carrick’s readers to find on p. 36 of his book a 
design by André Andrijew more striking, pictorially, 
than any of the scenes in Chaplin’s film. Half a 
dozen more of Andrijew’s designs for various films 
have the same imaginative quality. His talent, one 
imagines, is largely wasted in Hollywood ; two stills 
from Whom the Gods Love, set beside Andrijew’s 
designs, show that little or nothing of the quality of 
the originals has been transferred to celluloid. ‘The 
same might be said of L. P. Williams’ delightful 
sketches for While Parents Sleep. On the purely 
technical side Mr. Carrick tells us something about 
the building-up of sets: realism is achieved by 
every manner of ersatz, from lath and plaster tree- 
trunks to drinking glasses made of toffee and spiders’ 
webs spun by a special machine from rubber solution 
floured with fuller’s earth. After reading this book 
we are made to realise that even the worst film is a 
conjuring trick on a fantastic scale. 


By EDWARD 


Defence Against the Night Bomber. 
PEMBERTON-BILLING. Hale. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Pemberton-Billing wants to bomb German 
cities with a Rotterdam-like efficiency. He wants 
to build slip-wing bombers to increase the bomb- 
load that can be taken off the ground. He thinks 
nothing of the black-out and worse than nothing 
of anti-aircraft gunfire at night. He wants to 
dazzle the raider and improve our spirits by covering 
these islands with a }-mile network of swivelling 
motor-car headlamps. He wants to track the night 
bomber by towing night-fighters to their patrol 
height, thus conserving their endurance and their 
attacking power. He wants to destroy the night 
bomber by dropping naval depth-charges on it. 
He wants us to operate 10 miles high before the 
German gets there. He wants in fact to win the 
air war off his own bat. And having failed to play 
himself into the Air Ministry’s technical team, he 
now lays his plans before the man in the street and 
tells him what he thinks of the selectors for not 
letting him hit Hitler for six. Mr. C. G. Grey, 
late editor of The Aeroplane, starts this burst of 
confidence by awarding Mr. Pemberton-Billing 
a lot of first classes as an aeronautical live wire, and 
Mr. Pemberton-Billing agrees with him by showing 
at the end, by quotations from his speeches and 
articles in 1914-18, how he helped officialdom to 
win the last air war. 

The man in the street will get a thrill of appre- 
hension and indignation from this book in direct 
proportion to his distance from the technicalities 
of air defence. There‘is something in what Mr. 
Pemberton-Billing says on almost every topic which 
he touches. But the points at issue between him 
and the Air Ministry turn in every case on compli- 
cated technical arguments and estimates which in 
the book he never reaches. He is a gentleman 
among players, and players the world over have 
their annoying limitations which are the better for 
some gingering up. But until Mr. Pemberton- 
Billing becomes still more confidential—until, for 
instance, he is good enough to state how many 
kilowatts per square mile of British Isles he thinks 
are necessary to make his dazzle scheme a really 
dazzling one i 10re to be said. 


By Nosgr 
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From 9s. 6d. per night. 


*INGSLEY HOTEL. 
phones in all bedrooms. 





SK for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 165 INNS and 
é HOTELS managed by the PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. wa 
Bs 


P.R.H.A. Lrp., 193 Regent Street, 





(, UEST-HOUSE on own dairy farm in howe 3 of Devon. 
Safe area, splendid scenery. Abundant food, car for 
guests, Terms from 3 gms. Children not taken. Eastchurch, 
Hittisleigh, Devon. 


\ JOODSTOCK Guest House, 
Mod. entry. hse., every comft. 





Charlton, Singleton, Sussex. 
3 gns. p.w. Singleton 200. 





Wwoopy- -BAY HOTEL, Parracombe, N. Devon. Quiet, 
peaceful, safe area. H. & C. all rooms, spring mattresses, 
good food, farm produce, central heating, licensed. From 
3} guineas, inclusive. Parracombe 64. 





OCKINGHAM, Westward Ho! Devon. Quiet, comf. hse. 
peaceful sur. Mod. inc. terms. Muss Foti. Northam 183, 


RESPITE AND RECREATION 
Make the most of your holidays this year by staying at 
Langdale Estate. Unique and varied accommodation amidst 
delightful surroundings. Furnished cottages, guest house and 
the new Pillar Hotel. Tennis and squash courts, swimming 
pool, etc. Illustrated booklet on request. The Manager, 
Langdale Estate, Great Langdale, near Ambleside. Tel. : 
Grasmere 82. 





TO LET AND WANTED ~ 
TEAR Cornish Coast. Modern small house, 2 sit., 5 ‘eodeane: 
+ bath, h. & c. Elec. power light. Sandy bay, golf. 
3 ens. Write H., 19 Wellgarth Road, London, N. W. II. 








W<2 Well-furnished office—with electric light—(1s. in 
slot gas stove), telephone and switchboard service. 


Rent £65 p.a. | (includes cleaning). Apply Box 9278. 





T° LET, tastefully furnished rooms in private house with 
lovely garden. Quiet, beautiful part of Richmond, good 
Use of kitchen if desired. Telephone. Moderate 





connections. 

terms, Box 9264. 

(COUNTRY cottage to let, North Dorset, secluded, well 
furnished, one or two persons. Garage. Low rent for 

care cat and light gardening. Piano. Books. Box 9318. 





[JAMPSTEAD Child Rest Centres (Miss Anna Freud and 
Mrs. Dorothy Tiffany Burlingham) need LARGE 
COUNTRY HOUSE FOR DURATION. Willing to pay 
rates and/or moderate rent, fifty miles, North-East, North or 
North West London. Offers to 20 Maresfield Gardens, 


N.W.3. 


(CLUB room(s) wanted, in central London with nearby 
restaurant or —s facilities on premises. International 
Bureau, Fabian Society, Dartmouth Street, S.W.1. 








ESPONSIBLE tenants want immediately small unfurnished 
house, ey eT flat, garden, moderate rent. Would 
share. Watford, St. Albans district. Phone : Watford 2936. 





Study at Home 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects a University Degree 
is a good thing to have. You can obtain a London University 
Degree without “ going into residence ” or attending lectures. It 
is necessary only to pass three exams. Wherever you are, you 
can do all your reading for these in your leisure hours with the 
experienced help of Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894). Conducted 
by a staff of 50 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall courses have 
enabled hundreds of men and women to acquire Degrees and 
thereby raise their status and their salaries. FREE GUIDE 
from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. VH8s, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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FoR SALE. Royal Typewriter. 








Standard model, perfect 








condition, as mew, not rebuilt. Bargain £30. No 
dealers. Box 9299. 
V TANTED. "Secondhand, Standard books on Psycho- 
analysis. Freud, Abraham, Ferenczi, Jones, etc. 
Box 9300. ; co Soe 
N INIATURE cameras wanted, Leica, Contax, Rolleiflex, 
etc. Highest prices in England offered. WALLACE 
HEATON, Ltp., 127 New Bond Street, W.1. 
‘John P eel” Cumber- 


Your favourite suit copied exactly in ‘ 
land Tweed, £5 5s. Od., tax extra. Fit guaranteed or money 


refunded. Patterns free. REDMAYNE, 10 Wigton, Cumberland 


LAY THE PIANO in 3 months. New 
Write for free lesson. Klavarskribo 1 
Churchyard, E.C.4. 

















home method. 
Z.B.), St. Paul’s 





PURELY PERSONAL 





"THERE IS A SHORTAGE of 

King Six 8d. Cigars, but only 
in the sense that we can never have 
enough of a good thing. 














SPECIALISED TRAINING , 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
Approved Shelters). 
Complete Teachers’ Training for Girls in al 
Physical Education, Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, etc. 
Recognised training centre for London University Diploma 
in Physical Education and Certificate of the Chartered Socicty 
of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 


ANSTEY 


Branches of 


Apply: Secretary, Anstey C enti Erdington Birmingham, 
HORNDIKE-' SCOT r STU DE NT THEATRE, Garden 
Theatre, Bideford. Directors: Ronald Jeans, Eileen 
Thorndike, Herbert Scott. Combines ful! stage training with 
national service by frequent camp and other performances. 
Free Scholarships available for boys 17/18 years. Syllabus 


from HERBERT SCOTT. 


TYPEWRITING, LITERARY, &c. 


UPL ICATING, ‘TYPE WRITING SHORTHAND, Man- 
uscripts, Plays, Specifications, METROPOLITAN TyPs- 
WRITING AND REPORTING Offices, 2 Glenhurst Avenuc, London. 












































N.W.5. CHA. 7839 and SPE. 2820. 
4OR  iiien Duplicating and Typi ——! FFICIENC Y 
LETTER SERVICE, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, 
W.C.1. Holborn 0158 (same building as New Statesman). 
W TRITE FOR: PROF IT Send for free booklet. REGENT 
Institute (Dept. 191A), Palace Gate W 8. 
Av “THOR | (war correspondent) translates from Sc mndien ivian, 
+ German, Romance languages int English, French. 
Box 9287. 
DE SADE, Les Infortunes de la Vert u (“ Justine Paris 
1930, Editions Fourcade, introduction by Maurice Heine, 
numbered copy 1343. English half-bi nding 1 ma.oon calf 
This is the first published edition reprc ducing the author’s 
original manuscript in the iotheque 'N ationale. fro, 
Box 9302 
ACCOMMODATION 
S* ISS COT 7 AGE, Attractive, comfortable, unfurnished 
studio-rooms, 10s. to 17s. 6d. Service optional. 16 
Belsize Square. PRI. 6165 
I IV AN room, sharing communal kitchen offered man of 
woman, share of expenses. 175 - 6d Garden. Pri 878. 
OOM OF FI ERE D, non-church, return help. sma!] bungalow. 
Glos. Describe interests, circumstances. Box 931 
Wanted 
OCTOR’S Wife (husband in the Services), confinement 
August, wishes accommodation (within fifty miles London 
and near good nursing home for confinement). From end 
June and after. Full particulars and terms. Box 9304 
.A.F. officer wishes rent furnished smal! country cottage 
for week’s leave in early August. Box 930%. 
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Week-end Competitions 
No. §92 


Set by William Whitebait 

We offer the usual! prizes for a ballad (limit 
20 lines) on a war pro‘iteer, a happy W.A.A.F., 
cr a harassed leader-writer. This gives com- 
petitors the choice of being violent, carefree or 
compassionate, as they please. 

RvuLEs— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the 
number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 
10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach 
the Editor by first post on Mon rm 16th. 

2. The Editor’s decision is He reserves 
the right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
cannot be returned. When no entries reach the 
required standard no prize will be awarded. 





RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 589 


Sect by V. S. Pritchett 

Competitors are asked to imagine that the 
B.B.C. Home Service has been in existence from 
the beginning of history. The usual prizes are 
offered for the nine o’clock bulletin on any of the 
following events: the Burning of Joan of Arc, 
the Trial of Oscar Wilde, the Murder of Thomas 
a Becket, the Landing of William of Orange, the 
Death of Gordon, the First Flight of an Aeroplane, 
the Dutch Sailing up the Thames. 


Report by V. S. Pritchett 

The entries in this competition were as complete 
a satire on the B.B.C. Home Service as could be 
desired. All the stock phrases, all the reticences, all 
the complacency and some leavening of those sur- 
rrising touches of bathos which get into the 
vulletins were skilfully pilloried. The burning of 
Joan of Arc, the murder of Becket and the appear- 
ance of the Dutch Fleet in the Thames were over- 
whelmingly the most popular. It was pleasant to 
think of hearing the voice of Samuel Pepys 
“spreading it”? or Daniel Defoe “reading it.” 
E. V. Milner was good about Becket with a 
delicious remark by the Bishop of Durham who, 
addressing the Curfew Ringers Association said : 
“The public must beware of regarding Becket as a 
hero. He was nothing of the kind, his record being 
as black as that of any other member of the party.” 
The euphemisms about the death of Becket were 
inventive. I liked the rumour that he was presumed 
to have died on the altar steps as the result of a 
stroke. Joan of Arc, of course, appears as a French 
Quisling and Richard Dimbleby is frequently saying 
what glorious weather there was at the time of the 
kill. There is not space to quote the large number 
of amusing passages, but. I liked the entries of Joan 
Messenger, H. C. Withers, D. E. Simmons, and a 
very original M. D. S. Kirk. There were three kinds 
of entries, the farcical, the ye olde, and the only tco 
probable. My preference is: for the farcical, but it 
seems unfair to impose a personal taste, so I suggest 
the prizes are equally divided between the three 
schools of thought represented by Reginald 
Reynolds, M. D. S. Kirk and Norman Harrison. 








MORE NEED | 
THAN EVER 
FOR HIS 


magnificent : service 


In the first year of War the Life-boat 
Service rescued over 2,000 lives. More 
lives were rescued in one year of War than 
in the last five years of Peace. 


Send a contribution, however small, as 
your share in this great work. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


the EARL OP HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 





I 
THOMAS A BECKET 

The probable destruction of Thomas 4 Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, is announced to-day in 
a Ministry of Information communiqué. Becket 
was attacked by four British knight-fighters, acting 
under the personal command of His Majesty the 
King. A number of direct hits are known to have 
been scored, and Becket is regarded in military circles 
as a total loss. 

Reconnaissance by varlets in the earlier part of 
the day revealed that Becket was sheltering in a 
South-East Cathedral, where he was later attacked 
by our knight-fighters, who pierced his hair shirt 
in several vital spots. It is pointed out in London 
to-night that the Archbishop, being a military 
objective, had no right of sanctuary, and the matter 
will be taken up with the Dean through the usual 
diplomatic channels. Weather conditions were 
extremely favourable to this daring enterprise and 
all our knights returned safely to their base. 

Rumours that His Majesty the King has expressed 
misgivings with regard to this action are entirely 
without foundation. His Majesty is known to have 
expressed the strongest views regarding the liquida- 
tion of the Archbishop, and there is no division of 
opinion in Government circles. One of the four 
knight-fighters will give his own account of this 
successful expedition immediately following the 
news bulletin, and to-night’s commentary, by the 
Earl of Norfolk, will deal with the significance of 
this achievement. REGINALD REYNOLDS 

II 
THE DEATH OF THOMAS BECKET, 
A.D. 1170 

. We announce with deep regret the death, 
reported yesterday, of His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Mgr. Thomas Becket, at the age of 
fifty-two. His Grace, whose death took place 
suddenly in Canterbury Cathedral, is believed to 
have slipped and fallen on his way to vespers. He 
had but recently returned from a prolonged visit 
to France. 

“ The late Primate, whose father held a prominent 
position in local politics, was educated at Merton 
Priory and entered full public life under the patron- 
age of the late Archbishop Theobald. Most listeners 
will remember Mgr. Becket, a Norman, best for his 
two outstandingly English qualities of sportsmanship 
and statesmanship. It has been considered a pity 
that the great Chancellor whose able counsel achieved 


« 


the peace of 1154 should, on reception of the 
pallium, devote to eccentrically intransigeant theo- 
cratic poses the time hitherto so patriotically used, 

At the end of this news the Dean of Salisbury 
will broadcast an appreciation of the Archbishop 
from a general angle, and we hope to obtain q 
personal. interview with Sir Reginald Fitzlbroe, on 
“The Archbishop as Lord and Vassal,’ contributing 
a more individual note. . : .” 

Mites D. S. Kirk 
" ~ Sil 
B.B.C. NINE O’CLOCK NEWS 

The Dutch begin the sail up the Thamss, 
June 11th,-1667. “Tis nine of the clocke and ’tis 
Saml. Pepys who reads. 

This day the Kinge is from Greenwich and this 
afternoone he was to the Theatre Royall. Uncon- 
firm’d tales do reach us of how the Dutch have 
possessed themselves of Sheernesse and about it. 

Mr. Dryden did this day accepte commission to 
write for the Kinge’s Theatre. 

The Oration at the College Royall has by Royall 
Order been stopt to discomforte the hereticall 
Descartesianes. 

The Kinge is from Greenwich this day. Before 
he did leave Dr. Wren did meett him, who’s been 
order’d to the rebuilding of the Citie. To London 
and to Mr. Dryden’s “ Secret Love ”’ at the Thearre 
Royall. The Kinge was much o’erstruck with 
Florimel who, they say, is play’d by some unknown 
Nell Gwynne. 

The Kinge wore a close coatt of cloth pinkt, 
wth. a white taffety under the cutts. Upon this a 
sercoatt cutt at the breast which hung loose. The 
breeches the Spanish cutt and buskins of leather 
being of the same colour. 

The Dutch did make small advances at Sheernesse. 
They did incurr very heavy losses and an uncon- 
firm’d report from Buda-Pest tells of the capturing 
of halfe a score of seamen. A communique from 
G.H.Q. Chatham says good progress is being made. 
Genl. Munke did arrive yesterday at that towne and 
himselfe is over seeing to the receptione of the 
Dutch wh. prommises to be “ hotte.”’ 

Severalle alarmist tales are put about that the 
Kinge is to abdicate. Soe much more to show these 
compleat absurdities the Kinge has graciously sent 
to the publiq: “‘ The Kinge is very cheerfull 
tonighte and is at supper wth. his mistresses as 
usual.” 


This day Mr. Dryden. . NORMAN HARRISON 








We very much regret that, owing to the restriction of paper, we shall be unable to continue our crossword. 
This wzek’s puzele will be the last, and the solution will be published as usual next week. 


WEEK-END CROSSWORD 35 


i 2 3 4 


s 





The last week’s winner is: 


H. Burton, 60 King Street, Manchester 2 


ACROSS 


Set’ by V. S. 


2. Break the seal. right in the stock- 
(4) ing. (3, 3 & 3 

3. Haggard girl will 10 & 11. You have 
fit the breeches? to allow the King’s 
(5) bluff is deadly. (6 
4 & 17. Posted in 11. See 10 

the Spanish 13. He took the 
Guard. (8) pledge in Kansas ? 
5. Handsomeasany (6) 

fellow in existence. 14. Bolshevik Bill. 
(6) (6) 

7. Has no reason 
to be more eco- 
nomical with 
mortar. (9) 17. See 4 

8. The nippy might 18. Unable to make 
thriftily put both a pot of tea? (4 


5 


16. Foreign capital 
issued @ 1/-. (5) 


LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 





ee [KIS 


USANBPRDOR ric 


is 
9. Sure to spill 20. (rev.) Another oa NoPONUNARH 





2. Seat of Justice ? 
(9) 

6. My hon. friend 
turned cunning at 
the beginning of 
March. (5) 

8. Take steps to 
get rid of sun- 
burn. (5) 


if overturned. (7) 
12. Made one go 
out of one’s mind ? 
(11) 

15. Soften a paint. 
(7) 

19. Nobody’s in 
the office at 3 
o’clock. (5) 


such communiqué 
won’t do us any 
harm. (5) 

21. The dead 
smell! (9) 
DOWN 

I. It’s a catch to 
make us _ save 
weight. (6) 





D, NNAIMEMRI NCA NNE, 
CaaS AS SAR Rms 
NCO D/F/OR TUNES, 





Books to the value of Five Shillings may bs 
chosen by the sender of the first corres: solu- 
tion opened. Post solutions to arrive not jatcc 
than first delivery Wednesday following the 
date of issue, addressed: to “* CROSS- 
WORDS,” “ New STATESMAN AND NATION,” 
1o Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 
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By URBANUS 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE AND THE RATIONING SCHEME 
—PRICES OF LUXURIES—-CONCENTRATION 


Tue post-Whitsun markets were not able to 
stomach the mixture of bad news from Crete 
with sudden shocks from the Board of Trade. 
A sinking feeling developed. The store shares 
were particularly weak, and this is not surprising 
when the clothes rationing scheme is under- 
stood. Although the total amount of raw 
materials and labour employed in the clothing 
and boot and shoe factories is not to be any 
smaller under the coupon scheme—indeed it 
may .be slightly larger if all the coupons issued 
are presented in the shops—two points emerge 
which are “bear” points for the chain and 
departmental stores. In the first place the Board 
of Trade is seizing this opportunity. to force 
wholesalers to distribute their stocks more 
equitably between big shop and little shop. 
In the short period allowed to retailers to stock 
up without coupons, wholesalers are not allowed 
to supply any one retail company with more 
than 10,000 coupons’ worth of goods (say, from 
£750 to £1,000 worth). The chain stores will 
therefore not be able to place their usual big 
orders and snatch goods away from the small 
shops. In the second place, the coupon system 
drastically cuts down the expenditure on clothes 
of the average well-to-do customer of the 
departmental stores. The 66 coupons allotted 
to each individual represent from £5 to £10 
worth of goods a year, whereas the clothes 
expenditure of the average upper middle class 
woman will probably range from {50 to £100 
a year. (The wealthier well-dressed woman 


_ will normally spend £500 to £1,000 a year.) 





The undeniably high profits from this fashionable 
dress trade will now be lost to the departmental 
stores—and at a time when their trade in all 
household goods has been severely cut down 
by the quota system of the Limitation of Supplies 
Orders. I repeated my advice only last week 
that the consumption goods shares were over- 
valued relatively to the capital goods shares and 
happily mentioned Marks and Spencer §s. shares 
at 30s. 3d., to yield under 5? per cent., as being 
dear in comparison with steel shares yielding 
over 10 per cent. Here are other market 
prices and yields in the store group :— 


Div. % Div. % Yield 
Price 1938 1940 % 
Woolworths 5/-.. 48/- 65 +65 6.7 
Marks & Spencer, 
5/- -- 30/6 424* 35 5.7 
Harrods {1 ~-- 24/- 16 4 3.6 
John Barker {1.. 29/6 15 10 6.7 


* Plus capital bonus of 10 per cent. 


Woolworths is the only one of the big stores 
which has not yet reduced its dividend. 


* 7 * 


If the clothes rationing schemé were only 
designed to distribute more fairly the existing 
stocks of clothing and boots and shoes it would 
be a somewhat cumbersome machinery, but 
it has the merit of forcing the richer classes to 
spend less, save more and buy War Bonds. Out 
of the pre-war national dress bill of {£500 mil- 
lions a year the rich will probably have accounted 
for more than half. In discussing the question of 
consumption and savings last week I emphasised 
the argument that abstention from consumption 
was best achieved by rationing and, as a second 
best, by allowing the prices of luxuries to rise 
to prohibitive levels. There is the suggestion 
that the Board of Trade is proposing to follow 
up its excellent rationing scheme with an amend- 





ment to the Prices of Goods Act to prevent 2 
rise in the prices of rationed goods. As the 
rationing scheme is by points and not by values, 
and as this is an inducement to the consumer to 
buy the higher grades for durability, the prices 
of such long-lasting clothes as fur coats will rise 
rapidly in price. If this is what the Board of 
Trade wants to prevent, I suggest that it is a 
big mistake. Consumption of luxuries is 
discouraged by allowing prices to rise to pro- 
hibitive levels. If the poorer classes cannot 
afford to buy good quality clothes, it is only 
fair to prevent the rich gaining too big an advan- 
tage over them by letting the prices they pay 
become prohibitive. 
* * * 

The Chairman of British Enka, rayon manu- 
facturers, reports in his annual review that the 
company has been granted by the Board of 
Trade the status of a nucleus firm in the 
concentration scheme for the rayon industry. 
This presumably means that it has been 
recognised as running “ full time.” Courtaulds, 
on the other hand, have closed down, it is 
understood, three of their factories and have 
released thousands of men for munitions. 
Now that the dates for effecting voluntary 
mergers in the concentration scheme have 
passed, the Board of Trade will proceed to the 
appointment of nucleus firms. This procedure 
will have to be watched, for the appointment 
of nucleus status confers great advantages on the 
recipients—for example, reservation of labour, 
the guarantee of raw materials and the protection 
of factories against requisitioning. The question 
is whether the appointment also confers official 
blessing on the schemes of compensation to 
closed-down firms, involving levies, the cost of 
which may be passed on to the consumer. But 
is it not more important to protect the consumer 
than the investor ? 








Company Meeting 


SMITH’S 
POTATO CRISPS 


PROFITS & DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


Tue twelfth ordinary general meeting of Smith’s 
Potato Crisps (1929), Limited, was held on 4th June 
at the Holborn Restaurant, London, W.C. 

Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E. (the chairman), 
said: You will no doubt have seen that we propose 
to pay the same dividend as last year, together with 
the same cash bonus, and this, from the shareholders’ 
point of view, is probably the most interesting 
statement that I can make. 

A comparison of the trading between this year and 
last shows that the results are practically identical, 
the only outstanding difference being an increase of 
about £28,000 in our provision for taxation. This 
is a burden that we must all bear cheerfully and 
take satisfaction from the fact that we make such a 
contribution towards the country’s resources. 

You will notice that our “ Cash at Bankers ’”’ and 
“In Hand ”’ has reached, as far as we are concerned, 
the record figure of £145,371. This is apart from 
our liquid investments, which total £111,610. These 
two items together show an increase of £19,351 
over last year. 

Since the publication of the accounts the directors 
felt that we should play our part in subscribing 
further to. the national War Loan. We did this by 
investing £126,000 through the Chiswick and 
Brentford branch in London’s War Weapons Weck. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 

The maintenance of our profits and the strength 
of our financial position are proof positive of the 
soundness of the enterprise. It is a privilege to be 
able to say at this twelfth annual general meeting 
of the company, that since the days of its creation 
we have made increasing progress and steadily 
gathered strength. 

_In reviewing the fortunes of your company, 
I do not think I can over-emphasise how much of its 
success is due to its product—Smith’s Potato Crisps. 

Put broadly, Smith’s Crisps. are six times as 
nutritious as ordinary potatoes and produce six times 


as much heat and energy. The ordinary boiled 
potato has only 18 per cent. of solid food—Smith’s 
Crisps have 92 per cent. The dietary defect of the 
ordinary potato is that it contains no fats. Smith’s 
Crisps cooked in fine oil contain 33 per cent. of fats. 

In boiling the potato many of its valuable mineral 
salts are lost. That is why all cookery experts 
urge housewives not to waste their potato water. 
In Smith’s Crisps every atom of the valuable 
mineral salts is preserved—encased in oil. Cooked 
in pure oil that is a substitute for the fats lacking 
in the potato, Smith’s Crisps are easily digested, most 
nourishing, do not fatten, and contain valuable 
vitamins. In addition, Smith’s Crisps are an 
excellent- emergency food. The lightest, most 
portable food. They can be taken on a journey 
and taken to the air-raid shelter. They need no 
cooking, will keep a considerable time, and are 
invaluable for men on active service, or any of the 
many workers in these times who have great strain 
and uncertain hours for meals. Prepared and packed 
under the most hygienic conditions, Smith’s Crisps | 
are one of the most nutritious and valuable foods. 


POPULARITY MAINTAINED 

As regards our product, that, I can say, has more 
than maintained its popularity. A certain shortage 
at times has only accentuated the eagerness of the 
public to obtain supplies. Needless to say, the 
demand for the troops has been on a very large scale 
and we have done our best to cope with it. 

I should like to suggest here that the public must 





have a sympathetic understanding of the difficulties 
facing the retailer, not only in connection with such | 
a product as ours, but of all products in general | 
demand. It is not a pleasure to him to be unable | 
to supply his customers ; it is not a pleasure to him | 
to say, “I am sorry we have no Crisps to-day.” 
Everybody concerned in the retail trade has had 
their own special worries to face. I am sure all 
retailers appreciate their wholesalers’ and manufac- 
turers’ problems. 

I am glad to say that our great agricultural enter- 
prise in one of Britain’s most fertile counties has 
maintained its progress and is playing its full share 
in the production of food for the nation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


| 
| 
| 
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It is now more than ever 
necessary to empty your 
packet at the time of 
purchase and leave 

with your Tobacconist 
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CONCERTS 


LONDON STRING ORCHESTRA 
Conductor ; ALAN BusH 
WIGMORE HALL, Saturday, June 14, at 2.30 
Katharine Stewart (Harpsichord) 
Concerti by Corelli, Purcell, J. S. Bach, Bendel. pote Dowland, 
and Symphony by C. PLE 
P (First performance in tng are 


Tickets 8s. 6d., 5s. od. and 2s. 6d. at Hall and 
Isps & TrLtett, 124 Wigmore Street, W.1. 
COLISEUM Chasing Cross Tem. 3161. 
Week ——a Monday, gth. Evgs., 7 p-m. 
Mats., Monday, We aeodn, Thursday, 2.30. 
POPULAR SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Jack Hylton presents 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conductor : 
DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 


For complete list of programme and Soloists see Prospectus 
obtainable at Box Office or usual Agents. Tickets: 6s., §5., 
. 6d., 28. 6d. Unreserved, 15. 6d. 


CONWAY HALL, June 8th, 3 p.m. Labour and Co-op. 
¢ choirs. “ These Things Shall’ Be ” (Ireland). Excerpts 
Figaro. Seats 6d., 15. . 6d., 2s. 6d. 


— -- — ————_—_—— 


THEATRE 

TNITY T heatre’ s new play. “ Dostigaeff and the Others,’’ 

/ by Maxim Gorki. Beginning June 8th, every Saturday 
at 6, and Sunday at 3 and 6 o’clock. Euston 5391 and 2381. 
Is. 6d., 25 6d., 3s. $4. _Membership | fee 2s. 


= ere ——— 























LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





oe POE TRY SOCIETY’S Friday Matinees, 5.30 p.m. 
33 Portman Square, W.1. Admission free. June 13th: 
POE TRY REVIEW POEMS 


JLAY Reading. “ Cities of the Plain,’’ by Alexander Comfort. 
(A new La by a new author.) Friday, June 13th, at 
8 p.m. Unity Theatre, 1 Goldington Street, N.W.1. Euston 
5391. 
OU TH PL AC ACE “ETHIC AL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, Red 
‘ Lion Square, Holborn. Sunday, June 8, at 11 a.m. 
Pre fessor G. W. KEETON, M.A., LL.D.: “ Russia AND THE 
Ww AR.”” Admission free. 








rE ETHICAL CHURCH, Hillside, West Malvern: 
Sunday Services at 11.30, June 8th. H. J. BLACKHAM : 
“* CARDINAL CONC “EPTS.” ot SS 
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{ .A.C.S, HALL, Davenport Road, Catford, S.E.6. Saturdays, 
June 14th, 21st, at 3 p.m. _Mr. T. ASHCROPT : 
Admission FREE. 


(CHEL TE NHAM. R. _R. Stokes, M.P., on “ Case FoR 
STATING Peace Aims Now.”’ BENNINGTON HALL, 
June 8th, at 8 p.m. om 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 


Mex rON Ww YL D sc HOOL, Charmouth, Dorset. 
4 Secluded country position on Devon border. A pro- 
gressive school equipped and staffed to noe a full education 
for boys and girls from Nursery to University age. Milk, 
eggs, honey, fruit and vegetables from school farm. Write 
for prospectus Principals : ELeANor URpBan, M.A.; 
Humeurey Swincver, M.A. 


[ ANE COURT, WHATCOMBE, nr. BLANDFORD. 

PREP. SCHOOL for BOYS—evacuated from Surrey. 
Six miles from anywhere in heart of Dorset. Modern ideas. 
Good food. No prep. Sensible discipline. Reasonable fees. 


oy WOOD, Cr yeboroush, is now at The Fir Hill, Colan, 


** EUROPEAN OrveR—OL DA AND NEw.’ 














St. Columb, Cornwall. Home school for boys and girls 
3 to 13, ~-- re environment, diet Bg ees A and teaching 
metheds siill maintain health and happiness. ELIzaBETH 


StrRacHan. St. Mawgan 279. 


Ix ILQUHANITY HOUSE, Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbrig 
shire, The school in Scotland for young citizens of t 
New Europe. ee 
| ITTLE ST. FRANCIS Co-ed. Boardschool, 2 vacancies, 
4 aged 5-8. FLAmsteap, St. Alb., Herts. Markyate 284. 
BY NCE Court School, at Trench Hall, Wem, Salop. Co- 
ducational, 5-17. Recognised Bd. of Ed. Qualified academic 
gardening, domestic science staff. Principal : A. Essinger, M.A. 
Mat! MAN’S GREEN. _ Gerrard’s Cross. Head Mistress : 
+ Miss CHambBers, M.A. Aim—to develop character and 
ntellect respect individuality and encourage initiative. Pre- 
paration for Universities professions. 1§ acres 's grounds, 








I] ONG DENE SCHOOL. The Manor House Stoke Park, 
4 Bucks. Co-educational, trom 4 to 19. A safe, and 
peefect, place for children. Food reform diet. Working to high 
standards in scholarship, arts and practical living, this self- 
governed community has a new world outlook and a keenly 
alive ¢ specialist staff, Headmaster ; JOHN | GUINNESS, , B.2 A. (Oxon. ). 


I ROOKLANDS, Crowborough 299. Pre-prep. and Nursery 
School, All-year--ound home. Sound early education and 
training. Good health record. Excellent air-raid precautions. 


] EVON. St. Géorge’s Children’s House (Harpenden), 

BELSTONE, Nr. Okehampton. Home-School children 
2 to 10 years. Ideal surroundings. Safe area. Open all the 
year round. Apply Miss D. I. MarHews. Tel. : Sticklepath 43. 


\ JENNINGTON HALL, via Lancaster. A growing modern 
schoo! community for boys and girls, based on progressive 

educational and social principles. Secondary curriculum, 

experienced graduate teachers. Quiet area, excellent cooking. 

KENNETH C. BARNES, B.Sc 

(CHILDREN'S faim, Romansleigh, North Devon, has two 
vacancies for boys or girls thrce to twelve years. Children 

als » wekomed for holidays. Safe quiet district. 


~ OTLAND. Beverley School, Clunes Lodge, Blair Atholl. 
b Perthshire, Pre-prep. and Nursery School. Progressive 
atmosphere Ideal surroundings. Open-air life. Carefully 
planned diet Home Farm. 
| URTWOOD SCHOOL, Peaslake, Nr. Guildford (Tfel.: 
Abinger 119 Vacancies for boarders. Safe district. 
Constructive outlook. Particulars from Principal : JANET 
Jewson, M.A., N.F.LU. 
, i * PROESEL PRKBPARATORY SCHOOL, Little 
ddesden, Herts, Sound modern education for boys 
und girls from § to M. yoses old. Inclusive ene fee. 
Headmistress ; Miss O. B. PRriestman, B. A., N.F.U. 


3F LT ANI S¢ ag , Shaw Hill, Melks! 1am, Wi ilts. Boys 
nd girls from five to cighteen years. Good academic 
tand ode Un diet rbed district. 





Lutered as second-lass Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1928 














SCHOOLS—continued 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. A 

thorough education for boys and girls to 19 years in an 

open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom. Principals: H. Lyn 
rRIS, M.A., LL.B. ; Mrs. Lyn Harris, M.A. 


MATHEMATICS for Matric., R.A.F. elem. navigation. 
J. B. Rustomyjee, 2 Carlingford Road, N.W.3. Ham. o210. 


ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. PUBLIC AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK 

Official book of Headmasters’ Conference and Association of 

Preparatory Schools. Consult re Schools, Careers, etc. 105. 6d. 

net. Deane & oem, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1 




















APPOINTMENTS - VACANT & _WANTED 
KING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The POST of HEAD MASTER of this School is NOW 
VACANT and the GOVERNORS Invite APPLICATION 

from candidates for this appointment. 

Candidates, who must be Graduates of some University 
in the’ United Kingdom, are requested to send eighteen copies 
of their Application and of not more than three testimonials 
ON OR BEFORE THE sth JULY NEXT to the undersigned, 
from whom Forms of Application and further particulars may 
be obtained. 

The salary is fixed at £2,200 per annum. 

No residence is provided and no pupils are received as 


boarders. 
C. C. HARRIES, Secrctary. 





King Edward’s School, 
Edgbaston Park Road, 
Birmingham ts. 
May, 1941. 


KING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

The POST of HEAD MISTRESS of this School is NOW 
VACANT and the GOVERNORS Invite APPLICATION 
from candidates for this ag ee er 

Candidates, who must be Graduates of some University in 
the United Kingdom, are requested to send eighteen copies 
of their Application’ and of not more than three testimonials 
ON OR BEFORE THE sth JULY NEXT to the undersigned, 
from whom Forms of Application and further particulars may 
be obtained. 

The salary is fixed at £950 per annum. 

No residence is provided and no pupils are received as 


boarders. 
C. C. HARRIES, Secretary. 





King Edward’s School, 
Edgbaston Park Road, 
Birmingham 15s. 
May, 1941. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


s. 3d. per line (or part line) per insertion. Minimum 
2 lines. A line averages 8 words. BOX NUMBERS. 
Add ts. Classified advertisements cannot be inserted 
UNLESS PREPAID. If in doubt about the amount 
send nearest calculation and it will be adjusted. 
Under present conditions insertion cannot be 
guaranteed. Copy should arrive not later than 
FIRST POST TUESDAY. Earlier will help to 


ensure tnsertion. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


A Postal Subscription, post free, to any address in the 
World costs: One year, 32s, 6d. Six months, 16s. 3d. 
Three months, 8s. 6d. 


NEW STATESMAN & NATION 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 








Printed in Great " Britain for the Proprietors by the Seaman Press Ltd., Paris 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


—continued 


yee = EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Western District.) 

Applications are invited for the post of Secretary of the 
Western District of the Workers’ Educational Association at a 
commencing salary of £300 per annum (plus: cost of living 
bonus of § per cent.), rising to £400 per annum. 

Further particulars of the appointment may be obtained 


rom :— 

The Acting District Secretary, 9 Ashley Park, St. Andrew’s, 
Bristol, 6, by whom applications should be received not later 
than June 28th, 1941. 


ONKTON WYLD SCHOOL, Nr. Charmouth, Dorset. 

Teacher wanted for September to take charge of growing 

Sn ron department in progressive co-educational school. 
trained preferred.) 


WANTED Domestic help sharing family life (state wages). 
Safe area. Scott, “ Wilbury Crest,’’, Letchworth 332. 


WANTED. Trained cook-housekeeper for hostels for 
evacuated women and children. Apply Mrs. J. B. 
PrigestLey, Broxwood Court Hostel, L. cominster, Herefordshire. 

















XPERIENCED duate, over 35 6r exempt military 

service, requi vequiiel Sectensber to teach Mathematics and ‘or 

Classics at Belmont (Mill Hill Junior School), at St. Helen’s, 
Cockermouth, Cumberland. 


OURNALIST, S. Lon¢on, wants shorthand-typist, smart, 
well-educ., under 30, about 8 hours weekly. Evgs. and 
week-ends. 17s. 6d. X 9320. 


NITY Theatre needs, urgent, Shorthand-typists, Box 
Office and Theatre Stewards. Write Personnel Com- 
mission, 1 Goldington Street, N.W.1. 











OULD mother with young child join staff to help generally 
at Gwen Lewis School, 60 Esplanade, Burnham-on- 
Sea, Somerset. 


WOMAN, experienced in, and capable of directing, social 
work, including case-work, citizens’ advice, etc., 
wanted, to assist Secretary of Plymouth Council of Social 
Service. Salary {£200 to £250, according to qualifications. 
Address, Plymouth Council of "Social Service, Morley Chambers, 
Plymouth. a 


SEFUL social or adult educational work for C.O. (21), 
Hons. B.A. Cantab., exp. in welfare organisation. Box 9315. 











PACIFIST, unconditionally registered, University educ.,: 7 ys’. 
first-class business exp., adaptable, wants work. Box 9310. 





CHOOLMASTER (29), now Lakes, seeks summer holiday 
post. Hons. (Cambridge), Parts 1, English, French and 
German. Travelled and presentable. Box 9290. 


UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. First lesson free. 
Write Dept. N.S., 92-3 Great Russell miner sae wc ee 























PERSONAL 
N° Coupons required by Pacifist Service Units registered 
under War Charities (1940) Act to Render Service and 
relieve distress, but your help and interest will be welcome at 
6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.2. 











"THAMES, 30 miles London. Bachelor offers accommodation 
to congenial paying guest in comfortable home on river 
bank. Own tennis, bathing. boats. Refs. exchanged. Box 932 


N ARRIED couple or two ladies, share terrace house with 
widow. MELDRUM, 151 Beechwood Drive, Glasgow, Wir 
FARM or country house home wanted for summer holidays 
for friendly school-girl, aged 12. Convenient Birmingham. 
DEACON, 165 Yardley Wood Road, Birmingbam | 13. 
(CAPABLE, educated woman offered “good home and wage, 
in Perthshire farmhouse, with cultured people, in return 
for efficient domestic help. Box 9293. 
\ ROUP meditation by personally " practised, vide Heard, 
A. Huxley, etc., London. Write Box 9294. 


























APPY HOME OF ‘FERED small child in Cotswolds as 

paying guest, share college trained nurse with baby. 

References exchanged. Reply to Mrs. LAYNG, 69 Queen’s 
Gate, London, S.W.7. 





7OUNG WOMAN evacuated Bournemouth, would welcome 
contact people left views, normal intelligence, tolerant 

attitude ; interested music, literature, art, people. Also seeks 

accommodation with congenial folk. Box 9292. 





()PPORTUNITY for two persons to study modern farming 
methods at beautifully sit. Monmouthshire farm. All 
conv. Terms, incl. of board and lodging, 30s. p.w. Box 9288. 


IRTH CONTROL TO-DAY, by Dr. Marie Stopes, 2s. 4d. 
post free. Mothers’ Clinic functioning pees three times 
bombed. 108 Whitfield Street, London, Wt 














SMOKE divinely soothes the nerves ; 
How | wel iT OM _LONG this purpose serv es! 


HANGE OVER to delicious “ BERMAL INE ' P Bread, 

full of natural nutriment, including Vitamin B. Win 

through on “ BERMALINE.” Ask your Baker, or write 
BERMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S. Wat 


HIRTS made to measure. Expert ‘workmanship. Send 
for patterns and measurement chart. SEyMouR (Dept. N), 
48 Horton Road, Bradford, Yorks. . 


HORT-STORY W RITING. ‘There is a short cur to 
successful story-writing—the Regent way. Send ior iree 
booklet. REGENT INSTITUTE (91H), Palace Gate, w m. 








NW ONOMARKS. Permanent London eddtess. 5s. p.a. 
Patronised by Royalty. Write BM MONO | 12, WwW Cut. 


Acs ,ORDING to A. S. Neill “ Kingston is right in every way.’ 
Particulars :—Secretary, _Kingston Clinic, E dinburgh, 9. 





N ISs OL LIVIER, Colonic Irrigation, Rheumatism, Con- 
stipation. Trained. Ww rite Colnbrook, Bucks. Ww el. 9711. 








MOKING HABIT CURED. Quick. Safe. Scientific. 
Write for Partics. and Booklet of genuine remedy FREE. 
Mar. S. Vic TOR; Victor House, Laws son Road, Colwyn Bay. 
Hew” to stop smoking. Quick, cheap,’ lasting, harmless, as 
grateful 1,000’s testify. Either sex. Write: CARLTON 
CHEMICALS, 251, Birmingham. 








RESTAURANT 





REEK REST. White Tower, 1 Percy St., W.1. Mus. 2187 
Oren till 10 p.m.—Dolmz ades, Shashlits (charcoal grill) 





Garden, Stamford 8treet, London, 8.E.1; Published Weekly at 10 Great Turnstile. High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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